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Stars or rae Bavowrren, Sc. 
From the 26th May to the 25th June, 
1810, in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
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4| 30.96 | 49] 70 | —— —— 
30.35 | 50 69 | —— | 
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7| 90.15 | 52 | 74 | 0.05 | Rain 
8} 30.08 | 50 | 72 | ——— | Clear 
9} 30.08 | 48 | 64 | —— | —— 
10} 29.79 | 63 | | Cloudy 
11} 29.25 | 50 | 62 | ——- | Clear 
12} 29.8 | 51 | 65 | 0.08 | Showers 
18} 29.75 |.48 |.64 | —— | Clear 
302 145 |638 — 
16} 89.15 | 50 | 69 | —— | —— 
77) 30. . 145 68 
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901298 | 50 65} 0.21 | 
214 30.12 | $2. 72 Clear 
.. 22 80.29 | 55 80. 
25) 80.1. | 58 |-70 | | 
Quantity of Rainn 141 
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- Descriplion of the View of the PARLIAMENT SQUARE of 
| 
| THE frontispiece to out present | Among the: objects included in. 


* number contains a view of the 
most striking objects in the Parlia- 
ment Ap as they formerly 
stood. Such a view is rendered in- 
teresting, not only by the number 
of gemarkable objects in which this 
place abounds, above all others in 
the metropolis; but by the great: 

e which is now taking place 
init, We have been favoured with’ 
a view of the whiole ‘range of: new‘ 


buildings, destined for the accommo-- eq 


dation of the Courts of* Justice,’ 
with. which we intend to present’ 
our.readers next month, accompa- 
wee with an 
arrangement, .and‘the different 
| to which each part isto be 
abe ied. The present engraving, 
the 


buildings are:to be substituted, ap- 


this view, the most remarkable is 


the church, anciently cathedral, of 


St Giles. This is the finest remain. 
of Gothic architecture of which” 
Edinburgh can ‘boast: The: édifice! 
measutes 206 feet in length, andin. 
breadth from. 129 to 762° Its: great 
est ornament is the spire, resting om 


a square tower in its centre, and 


ing to the height of 161-feet. ' The: 
workmanship is.of a, beauty seldom 
ualled. this cent: 
structure was first erected, it: is 
impossible to ascertain. said 


tury, to“have 
shopric ‘of ‘Lindisfarn,» or “Holy 


first mention of it, however, in any 
ublic deed, occurs in 1359, when 
David II. by his charter under the 
great seal, granted to the chaplain 


‘ 

. 

| 

HY 

about the middie of the ninth: cer 

| 
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rine’s chapel, in the parish church 
of St Giles’s, all the lands of Upper 
Merchiston, &c. In the year 1580, 
there a a conttact of the pro- 
vost with some masons, to arch over 
a certain part of the church; and, 


seven years after, a considerable ad- . 


dition was made to it. Hitherto, 
however, it had been only a parish 
church, the patronage of which be- 
longed to the abbot of Scone; but, 
in 1466, James IIL. erected it into 
a collegiate church. ‘The chapter 
then consisted of a provost, curate, 
sixteen prebendarics, a minister of 
the choir, four choristers, a sacris- 
tance, and a-beadle. St Giles being 
thus raised to conspicuous notice, 
the zeal of the opulent citizens of 
Edinburgh manifested itself in an 
extraordinary degree, by founding 
altars in it, and making provision for 
chaplains to attend them; and a 
great part of the lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh were, by 
degrees, appropriated to this pur- 
pose. 

At the time of the reformation, 
this editice happily escaped from 
the work of destruction, which was 
so actively carried on in other parts 
of Scotland. All its wealth, ene 
ever, was either seized by the 
laity, or employed in its own re- 
paration. Being too large to be 
employed as a single protestant 
it was divided into tour :— 
The New, or High Church, which 
has ever since been the principal 
one in Edinburgh, and which con- 
tains an elevated seat for his Ma- 
jesty, annually occupied by his 
Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly: the Old Church: the To/- 
booth Church, from the barbarous 
custom which formerly prevailed, of 
bringing in condemned criminals to 


hear a sermon in it, previous to 
execution; and Haddow’s Hold, sup- 
yosed to be named trom its vauit 
mecwl at one tie been the place 
of confinement to Lord Haddow. 
The great aisle of the choir is ap- 
prépriated to the meetings of the 
General Assembly of the Church, 

In front of the church, and con- 
cealing the view of a part of it ap- 
pears the beautiful equestrian statue 
of Charles I], It was placed here 
by the Magistrates, immediately af- 
ter the Restoration, in celebration of 
that event, and supplied the place of 
one of Oliver Cromwell, which had 
been in forwardness, but was imme- 
diately thrown aside on the down- 
full of his family. 

This view includes, likewise, the 
east front of the Parliament House ; 
where, previous to the Union, the 
legislature of Scotland sat, and since 
occupied by its Courts of Justice ; 
but which has now given way to a 
modern erection. Here was an- 
ciently the principal entrance ; and 
over it were the arms of Scotland, 
well cut, in stone, with the allegori- 
cal tigures of Mercy and Truth, tor 
supporters, and this inscription— 
Stant his felicia regna. Under the 
arms was the motto—Uni unionem. 
This gate led into the great hall, 
in which the Scottish Parliament 
sat, and which is now used as the 
Outer-house ; that is, the hall where 
the Advocates assemble, and where 
the Lord Ordinaries pronounce judg- 
ment. The ZJnner-house, which for- 
merly accommodated the whole 
Court of Session, and now the first 
chamber, was originally appropri- 
ated to the meetings of the Privy 
Council. Both these apartments, 
under the new system, remain as 
betore. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
RESPECTING 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN SCOTLAND. 


To the Publisher of the Scots Maga- lowing observations on Lunatie Asy- 


zines 
Sir, 

By inserting in your periodical 
work, which haslong had the credit of 
tending to support both the honour 
and interest of the nation, the fol- 


lums, you may do some benefit to 
the public; and will at the same 
time oblige, your constant reader, 
A Scor. 
Edinburgh, 80th June, 1510. 


HE kingdom of Scotland has 

long been distinguished by: the 
number of its charitable establish- 
ments, intended for the relief of the 
aged, the indigent, and the diseased. 
In every parish, without oppressive 
and ill-managed poor-rates, provision 
is carefully made for poverty, parti- 
cularly when combined with sickness. 
The metropolis of Scotland is, in an 
especial manner, distinguished by a 
variety of humane and useful insti- 
tutions. But it is a singular fact, 
that, to this hour, it has never con- 
tained any proper receptacle either 
fur the pauper or criminal maniac ; 
and it may almost be said, that there 
is not yet any commodious establish- 
ment of this kind, in any part of 
Scovland. 

It has long been the earnest wish 
of the intelligent and humane to 
wipe off this national disgrace; and, 
accordingly, laudable attempts have 
lately been made, not only at Edin- 
burgh, but also at Dumfries, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen, and, in a parti- 
cular manner, at Montrose, to pro- 
vide both for the comfort and cure 
of the unhappy maniac; and there 
is reason to’hope, that, by due per- 
severance, these attempts will be ul- 
tumately crowned with the wished- 
for success. 

Both at Edinburgh, and at Glas- 
£0w, some progress has at least been 
made; which may, in no long time, 


give rise to establishments in these 
cities, which will afford accommoda- 
tion, for the cure of insanity, not in-- 
ferior to any in the British Empire. 
Excellent plans for proper lunatic 
hospitals have been gratuitously 
presented to both these cities, by twa 
ingenious architects, Mr Robert 
Reidand Mr William Stark ; and in 
both cities liberal subscriptions have 
been received trom the benevolent 
for beginaing these much-wanted 
buildings. A sufficient sum, how- 
ever, is net yet obtained at either; 
and the object of the present ad- 
dress is to recommend these institue 
tions to every inhabitant of Scot- 
land, whom Providence has blessed 


with the means of affording, without. 


injuring themselves, some aid to the 
relief of the wretched. 


In the kingdom of England, this 


subject has so far engaged the at- 
tention of some enlightened patriots 
in the British Senate, that a proper 
provision for pauper and criminal 
lunatics has lately been the subject 
of investigation in the House of. 
Commons. <A very interesting Re- 
port from a Select Committee has 
been printed by order of the House. 
As an appendix to that Report, 
there is annexed the following plan 
for the division of the kingdom of 
England into districts, for the erec- 
tion of Lunatic Asyluins : 


Plan 
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Plan for the Division of the Kingdom into Districts, for the Erection 
of Lunatic Asylums. 
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| Places of Asylum, 
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4 1,751 ry 
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63, 
18 London, Westminster, | 
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| 243.00} 
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This plan for Engl mid has been 
reprinted in a work lately publishe d 
at Edinburgh by Viessrs Constable 
and Co. entitled, “ Observations on 
Hospitals forthe C ure of Insani ity 
and the editor of that work, has 
annexed the following remarks ena 
similar proposed division of the king- 
dom of Scotiand: 

«It is much to be regretted, that 
while a plan for the proper treat- 
ment of criminal lunatics engages 
the attention of the legislature, for 
the whole counties of England, no 
part of Scotland should have been 
the subject of consideration. It is, 
indeed, true, that the laws respect- 
ing the poor in the two kingdoms 
dilter very considerably ; and there 
are many intelligent members in 
both Houses of Parliament, who 
would be sorry to see all the abuses 
of the English Poors’? Rates intro- 
duced into Scotland. This, how- 
ever, can hardly occur as an objec- 
tion toa proper legal provision be- 
ing made in both kingdoms, and al- 
so in Ireland, for the unfortunate 


criminal lunatic. Tt will be a mat- 
ter of no diiliculty to prove, 
that the same humanity and the 
same which ‘are best 
fitted for the unhappy criminal ma- 
niaes of Middlesex, of Yorkshire, or 
of Cornwati, are not equally well 


suited for those of Edinburgh, of 


Perthshire, er of Caithness ~—and 
that criminal lunatis are net want- 
ing in every county of Uritain, | Isa 
melanchoty truth. ‘The editor, 
therefore, of the present vo lum 
hopes and trusts, that he will be ex- 
cused when he presumes to recom- 
mend this subject to the = 
attention of those whose duty it 

to watch over the laws and the oe 
hee of Scotland m the Parhament 
of the United Kingdoms, And when 
he humbly ventures to annex to this 
report 2 Plan for the division of the 
kingdom of Scotland into cistricts 
similar to those proposed for Eng- 
Jand, he would fain indulge in the 
hope, that it will not be thought 
unworthy of the attention of a pa- 
triot statesman. 


Plan for a Division of the Kingdoi of Scotland into Districts, for the 


srection of “natic 


Population. 


iw mul.tion 
of each 
District. 


Places of Asylum. 


1, SouTUERN Disrricr. 


| 
| 
22,91 § 
Kirken tdbrie ght, 29, 21 l 
Duntries 54,597 


2. Eastern District. 
Roxburg $2.7 12) 
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Ber Ww ic eee eee eee eee 30,‘ 206 
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29 
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191,032 | DUMFRIES. 
409,140 | EDINBURGH, 
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Pulelion | 
cach 
Loastriet. 


Places of Asylum. 


Western District. 


Rentre "W , 78,056 
Dur ubar ton, | 7 10 


11,719 | 
"5,700 
Port! 


4, Nonruern Disrricr. 


EN 


Ca Lthness, 8B? } 
Ork: ie 16, 4 


17 


460,419 


GLASGOW. 


510,770 | ABERDEEN. 


N. BT be population in the above Plan is taken from the “ Gazetteer 


of Scotland,’ published in 


From this sketch it must appeer, 
that the erection of proper Lamatic 
Asyluins at Dumtries, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, for the 
southern, eastern, western, and 
northern districts of the kingdom, is 
not a local but a@ national object, 
and an object of (he utmost yuport- 
ance, at least for the cause of hu- 
manity. is, thererore, earnestly 
to be wis! ed, that ihe ar itriotic and 
humane in every part ef the king- 
dom: of Scotland would. at prescut 
unite their endeavours for the ae- 
of this object, and 
that some benevolent and active in- 
dividuals in every county, in every 
burg thy and in eve ry wish, would ex- 
ert homsclves in promoting crip- 
tions for the Lun, Asytu u olthat 
Gistrict in which they are situated, 


In the Asylum at Edinburgh in 
particular, the buildmg of which is 
vlready begun, no pee culiar advan- 
tage will be - ‘possessed by the inha- 
bitants of the city ; but, like the 
Royal Uitirmary of Edinburgh, the 
\svlum, under the same 
fixed regulations for all, will be 
equally open tor the cure of the un- 
fortunste maniac from every corner 
of the British Er wipire. 

Subscriptions for the Edinburgh 

unatic Asvlum are received by 
ALEXANDER Bonar, treasurer 
to the Institution, at the Bank- 
ing-house of Messrs Ramsays, Bo- 
vans, and Co. Royal Exchange, 
where may be seen a complete list 
of all the subscriptions which have 
already been received for erecting 
this mest necessary building. 
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Copy of a Letter from the late Sor 
James Stewart of Coltness, Bart. 
io the late John M*Laurin, Evy. 
Advocate, afterwards Lord Dreg- 
horn. 

Coltness, 20th Jan, 1780. 

Dear Sir, 

DULY received your last obliging 

letter, and am not surprised that 

you should have found many ingeni- 
ous etymologies in Mr Bryant’s 
Mythology. My genius has al- 
wavs led ine to the study of facts, 
avi of reasoning, or a mixture of 
both; in which last light, I consider 
the ancient history ot Greece pre- 
ceding the invasion of Xerxes. 

Mr Bryant’s new system falls 
without my limits. [have read it, 
not as | should do a book of In- 
struction, but as one of curiosity. 
The first volume, and part of the 
second, he has composed in the 
stile of adversaria, or detached 
pieces, in the course of his reading 
over every Greek author who has 
dipped, at all, into the Greek my- 
thology, or the history of the heroic 
tines. antecedent hypothesis 
gave him an opportunity of apply- 
ing every word, or every sentence, 
to the support of it. 

* As he annihilates at one blow all 

the heroes of Greece, this puts an 

end to either the history or chrono- 
logy of this people. No wonder, 
then, if he conelude that there was 
never either an Argonautic expedi- 
tion or a Trojan war. The great 
men engaged in these exploits are 
by him converted‘ iato scripture 
patriarchs, and ancient nations— 

Jason is Noah, Orpheus is the people 

¢ illed Orpheans, or, according to 

Vossius, Cadmians, and according to 

him Cuthites, - 2. p. 125. et 

seq.) Cadmus, Hermion, Hercules, 
and many other personages are con- 
verted into Egyptian deities, for 
this reason, because it is impossible 
that allthe actions and circumstances 
telated of them can correspond 
June 1810. | 
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with single men—//rga—no such 
persons ever existed. 

Noah, his sons and grandsons, are 
admitted to be real personages, on 
the authority of Scripture; yet 
Osiris (according to hin) was Noah, 
so was Bacchus, so was Sesostris, 
Jason, and many others who con- 
quered the whole world, and per- 
formed exploits incompatible with 
single men, or even armies of men. 
Why are not these also annihilated 
according to the general rule?) This 
converting of gods and heroes into 
scripture patriarchs is pure imagina- 
tion, and requires more docility than 
I am master of, to make the smallest 
lupression on my belief or assent. 

The Greeks (says he) appropri- 
ated all the ancient tables to them- 
selves.—Let me admit this to be 
true; Will it follow that a Greek 
hero could not be converted into 
a Greek god, with an Egyptian 
name? Might not Minos, king of 
Crete, be coaverted into Jupiter, vs 
well as Noah be converted inte 
Osiris?) And, because every thing 
said of Jupiter can not apply to 
Minos, will it follow, that the whole 
genealogy of this king, in ascent and 
descent, as well ashis own existence, 
is to be called a falsehood ? 

These are liberties which an ima- 
gination, which levels all difficulties, 
may take. I only demand, whether 
that it be worth while to annihilate 
all the beautiful history and fubles 
of the heroic times of Greece, so 
charmingly described and adorned 
by their poets ?—a history, which is 
tied together by the genealogies of 
several contémporary tamilies, trans- 
mitted in the writings of the first 
prose authors among them, in order 
to fill up a blank in history with the 
patriarchs, under the fictitious names 
of all the Gods of Egypt. If we 
turn Hercules (the Theban), Cad- 
mus, Inachus, Persius, Phoroneus, 
Deucalion, Danaus, with all their 
progenitors and descendants, into 

‘emblems 
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emblems of Noah, his sons, his ark, 
aod his dove, we must of conse- 
quence (as I have said) destroy the 
Argonautic expedition, the wars of 
‘Thebes and of Troy, together with 
the princes, heroes, and philosophers, 
of all the Greek kingdoms and re- 

ublics; among the rest, Lycurgus, 
Thales, Draco, Solon, 
with all those who lived before the 
passage of Xerxes. In a word we 
inust consider Homer, Hestod, and 
al! the ancient poets, as much greater 
yomancers than Milton, Tasso, and 
Ariosto, who have embellished with 
fable many real personages; at least, 
we must consider, also, Cadmus, 
Milesius, Pherecides Atheniensis, 
- all the prose writers among the 


Greeks, who, upon the authority of 


poets, wrote upon gencalogies, to 
have been a set of blockheads, to 
have laboured about the genealogies 
of families who were not believed 
ever to have existed. 

[ was not a little surprised, I con- 
fess, to find Bryant in his $d_ vol. 
who had cut off the whole history 
und chronology of the heroic times 
ot Greece, labouring to explain and 
adjust the dynasties of the Egyptian 
Kings, whose reigns are said to have 
tilled the space of 36,525 vears. 
‘This is the only place in his work 

which has a reterence either to 

hronojiogy or history ; and it is pre- 

cisely this period of Egyptian his- 
cory, where all sensible men have 
ucknowledged, that, until Psamitta- 
cus, there is neither history nor 
«hronology. 

In this part, however, (p. 340.) I 
find the most ingenious thought in 
his work,—provided it be his own, 
The Egyptians he) reckoned 
by an year of ‘days. Let this 
be granted, though it be not true, 
their year was only 365 days. Now 
(says he) the 36,525 yeass of the 
reigns of their kings, must be 
uuderstood to mean $6,525 days 


contained in a cycle of 100 years, 
each year consisting of 365' days. 

It is from the luck Vv coincidence 
between the vears of the reigns and 
the days ot the ¢ yeie, that L tind in- 
genuity in the thousiit. He quotes 
no authority tor this opinion. 

As to the reigns of the demi-gods 
of Egypt, (he says,) These we know 
were mortal men, and reigned in 
Egypt. I demand trom what au- 
thority he knows this, when he 
denies it to Minos, to Hercules, and 
to many others? LT answer, fron: his 
own new invented system, and no- 
thing else. 

No answer can be made to a book 
in which no regular plan of mytho- 
logy is laid dow n; no chain, no prip- 
ciple, but imagination and vague 
etymologies trom unknown langu- 
ages. ‘Lhe Greeks themselves, he 
acknowleges, did not understand 
the language, miucli less 
could they understand that of the 
Cuthites and the first Antideluvian 
dialecis. Again, how came the pos- 
terity of Noah (which Noah lived 
several hundred vears after the de- 
luge) to degenerate so quickly into 
idolatry, as to worship oren 
Jather as the Sun, Osiris, Dyonisius, 
&c. ‘Tradition, under particular 
longevity, would, it should se en), pre- 


serve the memory ot the religion ot 


Noah for more ages than w ould in- 
tervene between ‘his death and the 
descent into Egypt, when all was 
become idolatry. 

Theonly properanswerto Bry ant’s 
new system, is to point out, what 
literature can gain, and what it must 
lose by it. What it can gain, | 
have already shown; what it must 
lose by it may be seen by a history 
of the Greck heroick times, if not 
chronological, at least genealogical; 
where, trom the wars, expeditions, 
the building of cities and temples, 
the establishment of kingdoms, and 
the intermarriage of the descendants 
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in the same degree from the com- 
mon parent who performed all these 
things, we are foreed to conclude, 
that certain mortal men, as Bryant 
calls them, actually lived, warred, 
built cities and temples, settled 
kingdoms and begat children; all 
which events have been embroidered 
with fable as in the history of every 
country in the world, To convert 
these things into emblems of Noah, 
his ark, and his dove, appears to me 
to be a very great extravagance. 

Such an history of the heroic 
times of Greece, | once composed 
and have it by me, not fit for the 
press. It isin French also, and [ 
neither have resolution nor force to 
take it up again. I mention this as 
an apology for diifering from you and 
many other learned men, who admire 
this newsystemof mythology. Every 
one, you know, has his hobby; 
this is mine, and, therefore, I ex- 
pect your forgiveness. I have said 
nothing about the sphere, or any 
astronomical arguments in favour of 
the construction of it. I have said 
already too much for a letter, but 
there is no end of writing on this 
subject. 

I shall now conclude. I am very 
far from detracting from Mr Bryant’s 
learning, or, in the least, from his la+ 
borious study. I wish only that his 
great exertions had been directed to 
amore useful purpose.—I have the 
honour to be, dear Sir, yours, &c. 


Pe B. Here the signature is torn 
off. 


_ *»* In our next Number, will be 
mserted two curious letters from the 


late Mr Ebor, to the late Professor 
M‘Laurin. 
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R IcHARD GOUGH was born 

October 21, 1735, in a large 
heuse in Winchester Street, London, 
on the scite of the monastery of the 


Austin Friars, founded by Humiry 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, 1253. 

He was the only son of Harry 
Gough, Esq. sixth son of Sir Harry 
Gough of Perryhail, in the county 
of Stattord, many years in the ast 
India Company’s service, afterwards 
director and chairman, and member 
of Parliament for the borough of 
Bramber, by Elizabeth, his wie, 
daughter of Mergan Hynde, Ese. 
of London; Who, with two brothers, 
raised a considerable fortune by the i 
breweries in Long Acre and Port- | 
pool Lane, and originated from 
some village in Dorsetshire, which : 
themselves forgot, and being dissen- { 
ters were not registered. | 

Mr Gough received the first ru- 
diments of Latin under the tuition a 
of Barnewitz, a Courlander, | 


who taught at the same time the 
sons of Noah Titner, Pinkney Wil- 
kinson, and Edmund Boehm, mer- 
chants of London. On his death, : ad 
he was committed to the care of the : f 
Rev. Roger Pickering, one of the if 
most learned, most independent, - 
and most ill-treated of the dissenting ; 
ministers of his time; he having re- - 
ceived his education at ‘Trinity Col- } 
lege, Cambridge, but, by an injudi- ‘ 
cious early marriage, he lost many 
advantages, and, quitting the esta- 
blishment, did not improve his situa- q 
tion. On his death, which happen- | 
ed on the Ith May 
finished his Greek studies under Mr 
Samuel Dyer, the friend and con- 
temporary of Dr Johnson. 

On the death of his father, which 
happened on the July 175), 
Mr Gough was admitted, in July i 
L752, a tellow commoner of Benedict va 
College, Cambridge, where his rela- 
tions Sir Henry Gough and his bro- 
ther John had before studied under 
Dr Mawson, who was afterwards 
successively Bishop of Chichester 
and Ely. The College tutor, 1752, ae 
was Dr John Barnardiston, alter- 
wards 
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wards master; and his private tutor 
was the Rev. John Cott, fellow of 
the College, afterwards rector of 
Hraxted in Essex, where he died in 
ITS). 

Under the immediate tuition of 
these three excellent scholars, Mr 
Gough early imbibed a taste for 
classical literature and antiquities ; 
and it is not to be wondered at that 
his connection with a college emi- 
nent tor producing a succession of 
British antiquaries should inspire 
him with a strong propensity to the 
ytndy of our National Antiquities ; 
it being at this college where the 
British Topography was first: plan- 
ned. which was published 1 in 1768 in 
ene quarto velume,—improved in 
two of the same size in L7S8O,—and 
since augmented to a third volume, 
anc lett ready tor a third edition, 
with many considerable MS. addi- 
Hons. 

From Cambridge Mr Gough made 
his first excursion to Croyland and 
Peterborough; and continued these 
purst its every year to various parts 
ot the king gdom, t taking notes, which 
on his return were digested into a 
form which turnished materials for 
the new edition ot Camden’s -Bri- 
tannia, the result of twenty years 
excursions. 

In his lustory of Croviand he thus 
adopts the wor ds of Dr Stukele oy: 

Wien a youth, and began 
‘to have an inclination to the study 
‘ ‘of antiquities, TL visited Crowland 

Abbey ; and now, once at least in 
‘the vear, my atfairs calling me that 
‘way, visit it with as much plea- 
‘sure as Petrus Blensensis formerly 
* joowked upon it :—* Antequam solt- 
un terram terrerem, medio 
*S se S aut sepius freena 
rofectens, vestrum snctissunum 
respiciens, et litimo 
* corde benedicenma” 

* make no apolc (adds Mr 
Cron tor r beg “the prefnce 


tothis eork wi th words of great 


master in antiquity, though T have, 
not had so trequent opportunities ot 
revisiting a spot whence my career 
of antiquarian pursuits literally be- 

gan, 1756, and which review edwith 
equal if not greater pleasure last 
summer, having directed my pil- 
grimage thither once during the in- 
tervening twenty-six years. 

* The same desire to do justice 
to those almost Grecian figures that 
decorate its splendid front, which 
made me wish to have sent Mr PLS. 
baunborn from Cambridge in 1759, 
atter my first visit, to make drawings 
and engravings of them, when IT had 
Hot interest to procure pecuniary 
encouragement for such an under- 
taking, suggested the idea of prompt- 
ing Mr John Carter to make a 
sketch of it, when be was m= those 
the summer before the last. 
Mhis industrious young man, into 
whom L thought the spirit of Vertue 
Wis passed by ametempsychosis not 
untumiliar to professors of antiquity, 
executed lis commission, and pro- 
duced what, at the distance of tear 
twenty years, seemed a very faithiu 
drawing, and deserving to be en- 
graven as the surest mode of preser- 
ving these elegant morceana. The 
choice ot the draughtsman pointed 
to the burin of Mr Watts, with 
whom a treaty was formed; and a 
subscription was set on foot, which 
suc ceede d beyond my warmest 
wishes.’ 


In 1767; he was elected Fellow of 


the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don; and, by the partiality of the 
late worthy President, Dr Milles, 
Dean of Exeter, was, on the death 
of Dr Gregory Sharpe, Master ot 
the Temple, nominated Director of 
the Society, 1771; which ot- 
fice he held till December 12, 1797, 
when he quitted the Sotiety ulto 
gether. 

He was chosen Fellow of 

Royal Societv of London, 17 
but guitted that Society in 175. 
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At the very early age of eleven, 
he achieved a task that would have 
reflected credit on any pene of 
lite; which, by the indulgence of 
his mother, appeared in print, under 
the title of the “ History of the Bible, 
translated from the French, by R. 
G, jun. 1746. London, printed in 
the year 1747.” Of this curtous vo- 
lume, consisting of 160 sheets in fo- 
liv, no more than twenty-five copies 
were printed, as presents to a lew 
particular friends ; and, when com- 
pleted at the press, it is marked, by 
way of colophon, “ Done at twelve 
years and a half old.” 

Another juvenile work was, “ The 
Customs of the Israelites, translated 
trom the French of the Abbot Fieu- 
ry, by R. G. 1750,” 8vo. ; not print- 
ed for sale. 

His first regular publication ap- 
peared without his name, and was 
entitled “ The History of Carausius ; 
or an Exaniunation of what has been 
advanced on that subject by Gene- 
brier and Dr Stukeley, 1762.” 4to. 

In 1767 he opened a correspond- 
ence with Mr Urban, with an ac- 
count of the village of Aldfriston in 
Sussex, under the signature of D. 
H. which signature he retained to 
the last, though not altogether uni- 
formly ; nor is another signature in 
some later volumes with the same 
letters to be mistaken for his. On 
the death of his fellow-collegian Mr 
Duncombe, 1786, the department 
of the review in that valuable mis- 
cellany was, for the most part, com- 
mitted to him. If he criticised with 
warinth and severity certain attempt- 
ed innovations in Church and State, 
he wrote his sentiments with since- 
rity and impurtiality—in the fulness 
ora heart deeply impressed with a 
Sense of the excellence and happi- 
hess of the English Constitution, 
both in Church and State. 

In 1773, he formed the design of 
a new edition of Camden’s Britan- 
Ma; which he was seven years trans- 


lating, and nine printing, and which 
was published in three volumes, to- 
lio, 1789. 

Being on a visit to the late Rev. 
Mr Howel, then dissenting minister 
at Pool, and hearing of the difficul- 
ties under which Mr Hutchins ja- 
boured respecting his History of 
Dorsetshire, he set on foot a sub- 
scription, and was the means of 
bringing into light a most valuable 
county history, which he superin- 
tended through the press, whence it 
issued in 2 vols. folio, 1774. Its ar- 
thor did not live to see it complet- 
ed; but his daughter having been 
enabled to proceed to Bombay, and 
form a happy connexion with a gen- 
tleman to whom she had long been 
engaged, Major Bellasis (afterwards 
advanced to the rank of General of 
Artillery, and since deceased) im 
gratetul return to the memory of his 
father-in-law, at his own expence 
set on foot a new edition of the His- 
tory of Dorsetshire ; and Mr Gough 
contributed his assistance to this se- 
cond edition twenty years after the 
first. Except Dr Thomas’s revision 
and continuation of Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire, and the paltry republica- 
tions of Burton’s Leicestershire, aid 
Philpot’s Kent by Whittingham ov 
Lynne, and Thoroton’s Nottingham. 
shire by Throsby, not much supe- 
rior, this is the first instance of a 


county history attaining a second 


edition. 
Having purchased the Collections 
of Mr Thomas Martin, he put out 


an improved History of Thetford, 


1779, 4to. with plates from views 
taken by the then Captain Grose, 
who accompanied him in the snowy 
season of 177%, 

Having also purchased the plates 
of the medals, coius, and great seals, 
executed by the celebrated Simon, 
and first published by Vertue, 1753, 
he gave a new and enlarged edition 
et them in 1780. 

He assisted Mr Nichols ia the 

Collection 
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Collection of Royal and Noble Wills, 
1780; to which he wrote the pre- 
face, and compiled the glossary. 

He superintended the printing of 
Dr Nash’s Collections for a History 
of Worcestershire, in 2 vols. folio, 
17S]: a short supplement to which 
was printed in 1799. 

In 1786, he published the first vo- 
Inme of the Sepulchral Monuments 
of Great Britain, in a splendid folio ; 
in LT9G, the second ; and, in 1799, 
the introduction, which completes 
the work. 

In 1794, he published An Account 
of the Beautitul Missal presented to 
Henry VI. by the Duchess of Bed- 
ford, which Mr Edwards, bookseller 
in Pall Mall, purchased at the Du- 
chess of Portland’s sale, and still 
posse SSCS, 

He drew up the History of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, 
pre fixed to the first volume of' their 
Archwologia, 1770; and im the ele- 
Fen succ ‘ceding volumes of that col- 
lection, whose | wublication he super- 
intended, are t the following articles 
drawn up, or communicated, by 
hinn:—Account of the Giant’s Cave 
at Penrith, vol. ii. p. 49. Observa- 
tions on the Round Towers of Bre- 
chin in Scotland, p. 83. Conjectures 
on an Antient Tomb in Salisbury 
Cathedral, p. IS8&. Observations on 
the Dew Matres, vol. iii. p. 105. On 
Four Roman Altars found in Gra- 
hame’s Dyke, p. 118. On the In- 
vention ot C wedi Playi ing, vol, viti. p. 
152. Observations in Vindication 
of the Authenticity of the Parian 
Chronicle, vol. ix. p. 157. Obser- 

vations on certain Stamps or Seals 
used antiently by the Oculists, p. 
Dese ription. of Two Ancient 
Mansion Houses in Northampton- 
shire and Dorset, vol. x. p. 7. A 
Roman Altar inscribed to Beletyuca- 
cer illustrated, p. 118. A Mosaic 
Pavement in the Prior’s C hape! ut 
Ely, with a brief Deduction of the 
Rise au Progress of Mosaic Werk 


since the introduction of Christiani- 
ty, p. 121. Observations on a 
man Horologium found in Italy, p. 
172. Description of the Old Font 
in the Church of East Meon, Hamp- 
shire, with some observations on 
fonts, p. 183. On the Analogy be- 
tween certain antient Monuments, 
xi. p. 3% On a Greek Inscription 
in London, p. 48. 

In the Vetusta Monumenta, he 
wrote the descriptions of, vol. ii. 
plates 36, 87, Raherus’ Tomb at St 
Bartholomew’s; 89, 40, Font in 
Winchester Cathedral; 41, 42, New 
Hall in Essex ; Roman Pave- 
ments at Warminster ; 45 to 50, Mo- 


‘numents of Cardinal Beaufort and 


Bishops Wainflete and Fox, at Win- 
chester; 55, Monument ot Henry 
Bourgehier Earl of Essex ; 54, 55, 
Stone at Ruthven in Annandale.— 
In vol. iii. plates 1 to 3, St Mary 
Magdalen Hospital, near Winches- 
ter; 6, Bishop Waintlete’s Monu- 
ment and School; 12 to 17, Crosses 

erected by Edward Ill.; 25, Uttord 
and Sudbury Fonts, Suffolk ; $1, $2. 
The Holy Sepulchresat Hee kington, 
in the county of Lincoln, and at 
Northwold, in the county of Nortolk ; 
538 to S37, Cowdray House, Sussex ; 

38, Chimney-piece in the Bishop's 
Palace-at Exeter, erected by Bishop 
Courtenay. 

In Mr Nichols’s Bidliotheca T opo- 
eraphica Britannica, the design ot 
which he both suggested and for- 

warded, several Essays bear his 


name: particularly the Memoirs of 


Edward Rowe-Mores, No. 1. ; of the 
Gales, and of the Gentlemen’s So- 
ciety at Spalding, No. 2. and 20.; 

of Sir John Hawkwood, No. 4. and 
19.; Historv of Croy land, No. 11. 


Genealogical View of the Family ot 


Cromwell, No. $1.; Dr Pegge’s 
Sylloge of Inscriptions, No. 41. is 
inscribed to him. 

He assisted in the copious, well- 


digested, and accurate History ot 


Leicestershire ; undertaken and con- 
ducted 
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ducted with a perseverance which 
would batHe common county histe- 
rians, by the same friend ; to whose 
benevolence, impartiality, and inte- 
grity, he is proud to bear this pub- 
lic testimony. 

Pleshy, in Essex, the seat of the 
High Constables of England, and 
particularly of Thomas of W ood- 
stock, the unfortunate uncle of Ri- 
chard the Second, having been an 
early attachment of Mr Gough, he 
was at no small pains and expence 
to draw up a full account of it from 
the records of the duchy of Lancas- 
ter; in which he was most kindly 
assisted by Mr Harper, the keeper 
of them. This he illustrated with a 
variety of plates of views, seals, &c. 
and published it in 4to. 1505. 

Having purchased, at the sale of 
the late Matthew Duane, Esq. the 
plates of the Coins of the Seleucid, 
Kings of Syria, in his collection, en- 
graved by Bartolozzi, he drew up an 
weccount of the several reigns under 
which they are arranged; with the 
iuscriptions remaining in honour of 
some of the sovereigns, and parti- 
cularly that discovered (in the late 
possession of Egypt by his Majesty’s 
troops) im honour of Ptolemy Epi- 
planes, King of Egypt, connected 
with this period through Antiochus 
IV. or Epiphanes, King of Syria. 
This Bat was published in 4to. 
1805. 

Jn the same year he was called 
upon, by the express desire of his 
friend Mr Manning, to assist in the 
publication of his History of Surrey, 
it which William Bray, Esq. of 
Shere was a principal coadjutor, and 
ot which the first volume appeared 
tn 1804; and a second, 1810, has 
just been completed, 

Among his correspondents were 
some of the first antiquaries in the 
united kingdom; and having once 
‘ncorporated their observations in 
his various publications, he effectu- 
ally guarded their correspondence 
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fromthe impertinence of modern 
editors. 

Of iis own notes, written in print- 
ed books, he had made the British 
Museum the depositary; though, 
like others of his triends, he never 
attained to the honour of being one 
of the trustees, which, he has heard 
it observed, should be the 4/ue rid- 
band of literary men, and is now be- 
come an object of successful canvas. 

So unambitious was he of public 
honours, that, as he took no degree 
at Cambridge, and that university 
conters no honorary ones, he resist- 
ed the solicitations of many members 
of the sister university, in 1791, and 
of his old and valuable friend Dr 
Pegge, to share their honours with 
him; though he felt real satisfae- 
tion in assisting at them, and retain- 
ed to the last a grateful sense of the 
good wishes of that learned seminary. 

In politics, he was, as his father 
had been before him, a firm friend 
to the House of Brunswick, and a 
stranger to the mutability of his 
contenaporaries. That independence 
which he gloried in possessing as 
his inheritance, and which he main- 
tained by a due attention to his in- 
come, discovered itself in his opi- 
nions and his attachments. As he 
could not hastily form connections, 
he may seem to have indulged strong 
aversions. But he could not accom- 
modate himself to modern manners 
and opinions ; and he had resources 
within himself which made it less 
needful to seek them from without. 
The greatest inconvenience, per- 
haps, arising from this disposition, 
was the want of opportunities to 
serve his friends. He saw, however, 
enough of the general temper of 
mankind to convince him, that fa- 
vours should not be too often asked ; 
and that, as to be too much under 
obligation is the worst of bondage, 
so to confer obligations is the most 
genuine liberty. 

' (Vo be concluded in-our next.) 
Letter; 
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Letters written during a Tour through which renders the sound of his 
Scotland, in the year V7S8. From voice thick, obscure, constrained, 
the Italian of Angiolini. --Charac- makes him ‘often impossible to be 
ters of Dr Adam Smith, Mr understood, unless by those who are 
Mackenzie, and Mrs Keir. accustomed to live with him. He 

is, besides, of a singular character; 

often: absent, andsometimeshaught ty; 
DAM SMI’ TH, the greatauthor speaking in a dogmatic and decisive 
of Inquiries into the Nature tone; entertaining a high opinion, 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, not without reason, of himself and of 
is one of the most profound and his own judgement. He cannot en- 
acute men of genius whom Great dure contradiction, yet readily em- 

Britain has produced, He was first braces opportunities of practising it, 

Professor ot Moral Philosophy in’ which is not rare in men like him, 

the University of Glasgow; and a who possess such a superiority over 

work which he wrote, relative tothat others in point of intelligence ; yet 
subject, shows how much he de-_ it is to be lamented, and not to be 
served to hold the office. Then he excused, because a great man, and « 

went to travel through France and man of the world as he is, ought to 

Switzerland with the Duke of Buc- remember, that it is usually more 

cleagh. Having thus an opportunity easy to convince himself than others, 

of seeing foreign institutions, and of and that, after the best eaiculation 
conversing with learned men, and that can be made, it remains a pro- 
with persons of business, particular-  blem, whether men in general are 
ly in France, he conceived and ma- worth the trouble of convincing. 
tared iis original system of political On all these accounts, the envy 

‘onan. On his return, he pub- which always and every where pur- 
te! red his work in two volumes sues superior men, asserts him to be 
quarto; which was afterwards re- a subject for reading and not for 
published in three volumes octavo. conversing with. As for me, with 

‘Thus last edition, he told me, was all his detects, | would wish to have 

auonented and corrected by him- him fer a neighbour. Speak lie 

seit: auditis, therefore, bevond com- clearly, or speik he confusedly, lex 

verison, better than the other. him contradict or run into absence, 
Chrough this merit, and through the there always issues from him cer- 
fume which he had ac quired, second- tain glow of genius seldom unfruit- 
ed by the patronage of the Duke of ful. He is a man, who, I think, has 
Buee leugh, he obtained the office of «contributed not a little, particularly 
Commissioner ot the Customs, a lu- by his work, to raise Scotland to 
crative and honourable post, which the footing on which we see her. l 
he still enjoys. Dr Smith is a man have said so to himself; and the jus- 
well ac quainted with foreign lan- tice which I did him, was received 
guages; of prodigious memory; ot with that kind of modesty with 
profound meditation ; and ready in’ which a man receives what he be- 
the conception of great ideas. He  lieves due to him. 

docs not possess the same facility of | Mr Mackenzie is author of two 

expressing them in conversation. periodical works; one intitled the 

Intricate and confused, and too Mirver, the other the Lounger. He 

often metaphysical, he likewise often has likewise composed the Man ot 

enlarges on subjects which he does Feeling and the -Man of the World. 
not very well know. This, with an The two first are in imitation of the 
ergunical defect of the mouth, Spectator of Addison; and of = 

the 
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Leiters written during a Tour through Scotland. 


the productions | written after that 
model, these are the best and the 
most esteemed, . His Man of Feeling 
likewise enjoys great fame. I tound 
Mr Mackenzie to be a man very well 
informed, and, I believe, of the great- 
est penetration and vivacity. ‘To see 
him,—polite, indeed, but serious and 
cold,—one would form a different 
idea of him, and would believe him 
to be of a severe and little engaging 
character. They told me, however, 
that he is very good, feeling, sincere, 
and humane. If it is a misfortune 
for those, who have these qualities, 
that they often have them accom- 
panied by an outward appearance 
ungrateful and opposite to them- 
selves, that of having a bad disposi- 
tion concealed under a mask of 
sweetness and kindness, which in- 
vites and seduces, and then betrays, 
is very fatal for the persons who 
trust in that fair appearance ; and it 
isa misfortune in every respect great- 
er for a stranger, who passes by, and 
has not time or opportunity to dis- 
tinguish between appearance and 
reality. For this reason, the judge- 
ment of travellers is often fallacious, 
even when honest; if, indeed, it be 
honest not to attend to this con- 
tradiction of nature. To give you 
an idea of the rapid progress of this 
country, Twill just mention, that Mr 
lackenzie, a man about forty-five, 
remembers having hunted on the 
place, where is now the finest part of 

the New Town of Edinburgh. 
Enough of the great men of Scot- 
land.—I will spend the remainder of 
this letter in giving vent to the gra- 
titude of my heart, to a recollection 
which I will never lose, of one of 
© most respectable characters 
which I have known among that 
amiable sex, who might form the 
delight of our lives, but who, on the 
Contrary, so often cause our unhap- 
Piness, when found, as is too often 
the case, involved in ignorance, in 
“4price, in prejudice, in inconsis« 

June 18]Q. 
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tency. The lady, of whom I speak, 
is klizabeth Keir. Endowed by 
nature with all those graces which 
please the eye, she had the good 
tortune to receive, trom education, 
those accomplishments which tend 
to charm the mind, and to attach 
the heart. Still young and agree- 
able to all, she could not but be 


agreeable to Mr Keir; and among 


the many who presented themselves, 
though not distinguished by nature 
in point of figure, and still less dis- 
tinguished by fortune, he was the 
man to please her, because he was 
mild, sensible, well-intormed, and 
virtuous. Between two souls so 
formed tor each other, an under- 
standing was soon and easily mace ; 
and the parents, who in this country 
do not generally consult in marriage 
vanity or interest, but the inclina- 
tion of their children, soon and 
readily consented to an union be- 
tween that couple, who were: al- 
ready united by love and virtue. J 


‘never knew but one half of it. | 
have heard, however, the history of 


their conjugal state trom the amiable 
Elizabeth, who often spoke to me of 
it, not without tears ; and I know it 
well, because, in the sequel, she was 
pleased to entrust to me, for a mo- 
ment, a precious manuscript ot her’s, 
which contains all her own lite and 
that of her husband,—a respectable 
and jealous monument of her con- 
jugal and filial tenderness, and of her 
inexhaustible maternal affections. 
He was a physician by profession, 
of the greatest talents, and of that 
determination of mind, which, in 
England, in London, that immense 
centre of wealth and of the desire of 
spending it, makes it easily acquir- 
ed by those who do not possess it. 
Scarce were they in that vast capital, 
—scarce did Mr Keir begin to see 
light through that chaos of contu- 
sion,—when he died. ‘The grieving, 
inconsolable spouse, young, aban- 
doned, and withoutexperience, could 
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only strain to her bosom two inno- 
cent pledges of their love ; and with- 
out other wealth than them, return 
to Edinburgh, to lament, in per- 
petual affliction, so great and irrepar- 
able a loss. In the house where she 
had been born, she found subsis- 
tence ; but that was not enough to 
such a mother. Knowing the high 
necessity of giving her children in- 
struction, without which nothi 
can be done in Great Britain, 
for which she had not sufficient 
means ; she sought them in her own 
infurmation and genius. She wrote 
a work, in two volumes, entitled 
Interesting Memoirs. These are 
no other than an excellent treatise 
on education, such as we have not. 
British sympathy for virtue oppress- 
ed by misfortune, called forth by so 
moral and laudable an undertaking, 
eagerly tlew to reheve the tender 
mother; and such was the sale of 
her book, and consequent profits, 
that she derived from it an annual 
income of more than a hundred 
pounds, Thus encouraged, she 
— a tew years after, the 
listory of Miss Grenville, in three 
volumes, which had equal and greater 
circulation, and deservedly. Besides 
containing, like the former, maxims 
of the soundest morals, and of 
greater use for the conduct of life, 
it is written in letters of the best 
stile, and embraces such a multi- 
plicity of varied and natural inci- 
dents, that, combining illusion with 
instruction, it makes us fancy that 
we survey a series of those events 
which pass every day before our 
eyes, but which few are able to ob- 
serve combined, because tew have 
steadiness to watch the slow grada- 
tion which accompanies them, Her 
chiidren, the one ason and the other 
a daughter, engross, as it were, the 
whole lite of Mrs Keir. She fails 
not, however, to be the delicht of a 
teow friends who visit her; ac she 
uius early accustems her children 
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both to men and things. I was so 
fortunate as to become acquainted 
with her immediately on my arrival ; 
and you may imagine that I have 
not allowed a day to elapse without 
the pleasure of a with her. You 
will have a juster idea of this lady 
when you can read her books, pre- 
sented to me by herself. I preserve 
them with jealous care ; particularly 
because they are adorned with some 
verses from her own hand, which 
shew, that a lady with — senti- 
ments of conjugal attection, of 
religion, of knowledge, of virtue in 


fine, could not but have also those 


sentments, which are able, from be- 
= the seas and beyond the Alps, to 
in league sympathetic souls. 


( To be continued.) 


On Modern Tales or Novels. 
To the Editor. 


Sir, 


HAVE, with considerable satis- 
faction, read your last review 

of ¢ the Scottish Chiefs,’ which de- 
viates from your former ones, in so 
far as that, instead of a half-decided 
hesitating tone of disapprobation, it 
comes firmly and specitically forward 
to condemn a species of writing, than 
which nothing can be more calcu- 
lated to mislead the judgment, and 
corrupt the taste of young injudi- 
cious readers. For my own part, } 
am clearly of opinion, that every 
method should be adopted to cut 
down, and, if ible, finally sup- 
press, these useless and absurd pro- 
ductions, which have so long dis- 
— the British press, and bewil- 
dered the brains of our young misses, 
and even engaged the attention of 
their wise mothers, who ought to be 
very differently occupied. well 
conducted natura] tale, where pro- 
bable events are introduced, cla- 
racters justly drawn, and human 
passions well delineated, is at all 
times acceptable ; because, while it 
a@muse->, 
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amuses, it edifies; and delights, while 
it instructs. It leaves impressions, 
likewise, which will last; and calls 
forth general discussion, afterwards, 
on subjects and passages, which con- 
tributes still more to rivet the atten- 
tion, and fix in the minds of youth 
what will ultimately regulate con- 
duct, and establish just notions of 
ropriety and decorum through life, 
itness the admirable and incom- 
parable tales of Miss Edgeworth ; 
one of which is worth a million of 
volumes of such preposterous and 
extravagant trash, as fills the pages 
of our modern novels and romances. 
Witness, likewise, the judicious and 
impressive productions of our coun- 
trywoman, Mrs Hamilton, where 
sound sense is blended with what is 
amusing, and pertinent observation 
uniformly united with pious and 
moral instruction. In fact, Sir, the 
age of romance is now happily over. 
Mankind have dreamed long enough, 
God knows! on fable. | We now look 
for more substantial fare to feed the 
mind; and leave our Statiras, our 
Cassandras, and our Clementinas, 
with their romantic knights, heroes, 
and incomparable gentlemen, with- 
out regret; nor wish to encounter 
them again in our literary walks. 
Yet, even from these productions, 
mprobable and extravagant as 
they were, some benefit was de- 
nved. If they represented not 
men and things as they really exist- 
ed, they, however, awakened the 
mind to sentiments of honour, be- 
nevolence, and herojsm, in behalf 
of virtue and suffering humanity ; 
and painted objects in such colours, 
as, instead of disgusting the eye, 
€pt attention alive to what was 
strikingly grand and disinterested. 
Love, it 1s true, constituted the prin- 
cipal fabric of the work ; but it was 
love, founded on what was noble, 
dignified, and refined in human na- 
tre, and consonant with character ; 
whereas, our modern flimsy fabrics 


consist of nothing, but the whin- 
ing imbecile rant of silly girls, la- 
menting the absence of love-sick 
swains, excluded from their fond 
embraces by the perverseness of a- 
varicious nts, the intrigues of 
an old maiden aunt, or the interfer- 
ence of some unlucky event, brought 
in by the head and shoulders, mere- 
ly to retard the denouement, which u- 
niformly terminates in the happy u- 
nion of the parties. This cant and 
whining nonsense, without one pro- 
minert impressive picture in the 
piece to assist the mind, or leave 2 
single trace behind, is what now oc- 
cupies the well-spent hours of our 
modern fashionable dames and dam- 
sels, during their recess from evening 
parties, midnight routs, and places 
of public resort; and may very na- 
turally account for all their correct, 
judicious, and gages domestic ar- 
rangements. It is, therefore, of no 
small importance to discourage and 
suppress these pernicious consumers 
of time, and corrupters of good taste 
and rational amusement: and, as 
_ criticisms are confined to those 
literary productious which particu- 
larly belong to this part of the king- 
dom, where all are considered as rea- 
soning mortals, it is incumbent on 
every conductor of a Scottish Re- 
view to lash nonsense out of the 
circle, in order that something bet- 
ter may be substituted in its place. 

CrITICUS. 


Proposal for erecting a Monument tp 

 Ramsaye 

To the Editor, 
Sir, 

a the many just and 
praiseworthy attempts to be- 
nefit the living, and honour the me- 
mory of the dead—of those, who, 
by their talents, have benefited and 
honoured their country,—is it not 
surprising that the author of the 
* Gentle Shepherd’ should have been 
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s0 long neglected? Burns, Thomson, 
and others of our ingenious coun- 
trymen, have received every mark 
ot public approbation, while our 
‘ fumous Allan’ has received no 
honour, save what cannot be de- 
nied—the admiration of every lover 
of the genuine muse. 

Habbie's How, the scene of his 
inimitable pastoral, has been long 
pointed out as a fit place for a mo- 
nument to him who first gave it to 
eternal fame. But it has only been 
pointed out. A few years ago, in- 
deed, some well meaning person, 
or persons, paid a ‘ tribute to the 
Scottish muse,’ by setting up four 
rough stones at right angles, on 
which they laid a flat smooth stone, 
bearing the following most poetical 
inscription : 

* Let none prefyme for to abufe 
* ftone ereed to the Scortifh mufe.’ 


And this goodly erection is sur- 
rounded by what is called a ¢ Divot 
Seat,’ on which the traveller is re- 
quested to rest. 

The poverty or ignorance of the 
payer or payers of this sorry com- 
vliment must exempt them trom 
reproach, and even secure thom the 
praise of good intentions ; but no 
excuse can be found for our un- 
gratetul country, tor so long delay- 
mg to commeimorate ene of her 
* sweetest sons of song.’ No one 
but must exclain—better no beacon 
to point to Habbie’s How, than such 
a wretched one as this. Their wishes 
will soon be ‘gratified; for’ time is 
strongly aided in the work of dila- 
vidation, by the indignant sons of 
“dina, who resort thither in sam- 
mer. So much dees this appear, 
that one is apt to think—— 


4" have prefumed for to abufe 
‘The Qone ereQed to the Scortith mufe.’ 


Indeed, it is impossible to approach 
this three feet high monument, with- 
gut banning ungrateful Scotland. 


Such were my feelings on the occa- 
sion, that I could not help wishing 
L had had an architect with me, to 
have engraved, under the -above 
quoted inscription, 

* Fnough to roufe a dead man into rage, 


* And warm with red refentment the wan 
* cheek.’ Blair. 


A monument, on a decent, yet li- 
mited scale, would be attended with 
no great expence; as stones would, 
in all probability, be got from some 
of the neighbouring hills; and I 
scarcely think the proprietor of 
Hlabbie’s How would oppose the 
opening a vein in one of his moun- 
tains for so laudable a purpose. 
And there can be no doubt, that 
were a subscription. opened, and di- 
rected by some of our respectable 
citizens, it would be liberally sup- 
ported, 

I cannot conclude these remarks, 
without adverting to another great 
desideratuin here, namely, a place 
of refreshment, where the tired vi- 
sitor ma¥ rest his wearied limbs, and 
recruit exhausted nature. 

The nearest inn is at Pennycuick, 
at the distance of some miles. Vi- 
sitors are, therefore, either obliged 
to take provisions with them, or for- 
tify thei stomachs well before they 
set out, and fast till they return. 
The Jatter, I believe, is the common 
method, though a very bad one: 
for, by the time you have reached 
the place, and have inhaled the pure 
breeze of the mountain, nature be- 
gins to operate so powerfully, that 
you are little disposed to contem- 
plate the scenery, and are altoge- 
ther unfit for indulging those pleas- 
ing feelings which the place natural- 
ly inspires. 

To remedy this, a plan may be 
proposed that would be attended 
with advantage to the public, and 
would, doubtless, sufficiently remu- 
nerate the undertaker. Let a man 
resort thither at the beginning ot 

summer, 
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gummer, and construct a house, si- 
milar to that at the Edinburgh re- 
servoir-of water on one of the Pent- 
Jand hills, (which is made of wood), 
containing two or three snug apart- 
ments. 

Were a monument once erected, 
jt would probably be found advisable 
to have a house under, or near it, 
to be given to a person of the above 
description, as a compensation for 


protecting it from the insults of the — 


mischievous. 


Should youthink the above remarks 


worthy of attention, I will thank you 
to give them publicity through the 
medium of your Miscellany ; and 
oblige, Sir, &e. J. M‘D. 


Roslin, March, 12. 1810. 


Loose Thoughts on Good and Bad 
Temper. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 


LTHOUGH men of piety and 
genius have insisted upon the 
duties which we owe to our fellow 
men, till the subject may be said to 
be hackneyed, yet in the summary of 
them, I believe one of the most im- 
important is unnoticed--I mean good- 
nature. Goodnature a moral duty ! I 
hear some one echo. It is; and one 
of an imperious nature, inasmuch as 
ilnature is a species of tyranny, 
insolent, and of unbounded caprice ; 
has no charity for any one’s failings 
but its own, and keeps the mindin a 
ferment incompatible with the meek- 
ness of virtue. 

If we allow, that whosoever does 
unto his neighbour that which he 
would not wish to be done unto 
himself, is a violator of his moral 
obligations, we must acknowledge 
goodnature to be a moral duty ; as 
the illnatured man is the very person 
who most abhors the retaliation of 
“ms humours on himself by his fel- 
ow. 


Again, goodnature is a duty, as 


there are a thousand little acts of 
justice and benevolence due to our 
fellow creatures, which a feeling 
mind can alone dictate to itself, and 
goodnature is, in general, the promi- 
nent feature of the feeling mind. 

Goodnature is a moral duty, in so 
far as illnature breeds envy, back- 
biting, and other hateful propen- 
sities akin to these, which generous 
goodnature never knows. 

I have been pointing out, that 
goodnature has for its counterpart 
illnature, which proceeds trom two 
causes, namely, pride, and discontent 
or peevishnsss, Now I consider the 
man or woman, who are perpetually 
teasing others and themselves about 
matters of no importance, or which 
might easily be borne with, as not 
less bad members of society and 
breakers of its peace, than the fiery 
gentleman who breaks his servant’s 
head for the wrong setting of a curl 
of his wig, or the lady who sweeps 
the tea-table in a passion, or puts the 
house into an uproar, because her 
maid, by mistake, has slightly trode 
upon her favourite lap-dog. 

As illnature is similar to drunken- 


‘ness, in making a man lose command 


of himself, and commit actions, 
which, in his sober moments, he 
would blush to think of: and as 
drunkenness, by every good man, is 
proclaimed a vice, goodnature in 
this respect must be accounted a 
‘moral duty. 

These, trust, are sufficient to 
prove, that goodnature is a moral 
duty, which every man should study 
to observe, even if it had no charms 
in itself.—-Let me trace these a 
little. 

Goodnature claims our admiration 
and esteem; illnature our detesta- 
tion or pity—Goodnature atones for 
many faults ; ilinature throws in the 
shade qualities commendable. 

The mind of a goodnatured man 
may be compared to a just mirror, 
where objects are seen in their pro- 
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per shapes and colours ; the mind of 
anillnatured man to an unjust mirror, 
which distorts and renders hideous 
every object. 

A goodnatured man enjoys the 
pleasure of pleasing ; an illnatured 
man experiences the consciousness 
of rendering others unhappy. 

The pains Pow resulting from good- 
nature to its possessor are incalcu- 
lable—to others invaluable. 

The splenetic dissatisfaction of 
mind gendered by illnature, is a 
torment to its victim, and constant 
uncasiness to others. I might fill 
vour sheets with such comparisons ; 
but let me try to search after the 
cause of such generality of bad 
temper, that we may the more pre- 
ciscly lay down rules for the amend- 
ment of it. 

in your next Number I shall 
attempt to do so, if you can now 
have the goodnature to pardon the 
failings of this briefly considered 
paper. 


Banks of Esk. AMBULATOR. 


Estimate of the Advantages to be de- 
rived from the Formation ofa Rail- 
Wa y between Glasgow and Ber- 


i our last we gave a full account 
of the line of country through 
which this railway was proposed to 
be led. It will now be our object 
to lay before our readers some esti- 
mate of the advantages to be derived 
from this important measure. In 
order to bring the subject into some 
method, we shall divide it into 
three parts :—Ist, General observa- 
tions on the increase of power pro- 
duced by railways. 2d, The advan- 
tages that are likely to accrue to the 
public from this particular one. And, 
3d, The advantages likely to accrue 
to those who become proprietors. 
I.—The increase ot power, as we 
above observed, is attained by pre- 


venting the friction experienced on 
a common road ; and which is, in a 
measure, obviated, when iron 
is made to move over iron. The 
road may be formed either with 2 
continued ascent or descent; or it 
may be made perfectly level, with in- 
clined planes at certain distances. 
These planes may be compared to 
the locks of a canal. They are em- 
ployed wherever there is a very great 
rise, either occasioned by the natu- 
ral elevation of the ground, or by the 
levelling of the road behind. Here, 
the strength of the horse being in- 
sufficient, the waggon is drawn u 
by means of machinery. The ob 
vantage of the road being made le- 
vel throngberut by means of these 
inclined planes is, that in the whole 
extent of it a horse can draw an 
equal quantity ; but, where the level 
varies, the quantity capable of being 
drawn varies somuch inconsequence, 
as to become of serious inconve- 
nience. Thus a horse, which, on a 
descent, will carry 20 tons, when it 
begins to ascend, will not carry 10. 
The carrier, therefore, must either 
confine himself to the least quantity 
that can he drawn at any part of the 
road, or he must procure additional 
horses at different periods of his 
journey. On the other hand, an 
ob ection arises to inclined planes, 
bo. trom the expence of their ori- 
ginal construction, and the constant 
attendance necessary upon them. 
Whether their advantages or disad- 
vantages preponderate, must be de- 
termined by the peculiar circum- 
stances of each case. On the pre- 
sent occasion, Mr Telford has re- 
commended sometimes their use, 
and sometimes that of continued 
gentle inclination, as expediency 
seemed to dictate. 
It would be curious to ascertain 
how much more, on an average, @ 
horse will draw along a railway, than 
along a common road. We _— 
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not met, howéver, with any state- 
ment so accurate as we could wish 
gn this head. Mr Dalrymple, in a 
letter which is before us, makes a 
supposition, that, on a dead level, a 
single horse will draw 10tons. Al- 
though this supposition be merely 
introduced by way of illustrating 
his argument, he would probably 
make it conformable to what was 
his own impression as to the real 
quantity. Again, in a very intelli- 
gent letter, just put into our hands, 
it is stated, that by a certificate from 
the manager of the Omoa iron- 
works, where there is a small rail- 
road of good construction, it appears, 
that even where the ascent is 19 feet 
in the mile, a horse can, with much 
ease, draw eight tons in a day up- 
wards, and 20 tons the same distance 
downwards. The medium of these 
two would be 14 tons,—-considerably 
above Mr Dalrymple’s estimate. 
Perhaps we may suppose the real 
average to be 12 tons. Now, by 
what we can understand, a ton is 
considered as a very heavy load for 
asingle horse. It is a larger quan- 
tity of coals than one cart ever 
brings into Edinburgh. On these 
principles, a horse will, by aid of this 
machinery, draw a load at least 12 
times greater than it could have 
done when proceeding along a com- 
mon road. 

Supposing the above calculation 
to be correct, however, it does not 
follow, that the expence of transport 
is to be diminished in the same pro- 
portion. The great expence of the 
tailway, both in the original con- 
struction, in repairs, and in the 
working of the inclined planes, must 
be defrayed by toll-duties much hea- 
vier ge on common roads. Those 
on the proposed railway are fixed 
by Mr Telford at ton per 
mile. Mr Dilrymple, in a letter 
written, proposes ouly Id. 

n his expectations, however, of the 
sum for which the railway may be 


constructed, he is considerably more 
sanguine than Mr Telford. The 
latter gentleman then supposes, that 
the whole expence of conveyance 
will be 34d. where there is an ascent, 

= 3d. elsewhere. This is makin 
be ce of trackage from 
to od. Mr it 
only at 1d.; and the letter writer 
above-mentioned contends, thateven 
this is too high. He proceeds upon 
the statement given with regard to 
the Omoa iron-works. If a horse 
can draw eight tons 24 miles, even 
upwards, in one day, the produce at 
1d. would be 16s. a-day. On a le- 
vel, or downwards, it would be more. 
Even taking Mr Telford’s estimate, 
however, the expence per ton per 
mile, could be little more than on 
the Monkland Canal, where it is 2d. ; 
and far less than on a common high 
road, where it may be reckoned at 

about a shilling. 
Il.—The advantages which the 
country derives from improved 
modes of communication, are chicf- 
ly felt, where articles, which are a- 
bundant and cheap in one district, 
are scarce -and dear in another. 
Now, this is the case, to a very great 
extent, in the two districts between 
which a communication is now to be 
formed. The district adjoining to 
the Tweed, one of the most fertile 
in Scotland, produces grain in the 
utmost abundance; but, as that 
country is not the seat of any ma- 
nufactures, the farmers can look on- 
ly to a distant market for their pro- 
uce. Now, Lanarkshire, while it 
contains an immense manufacturing 
population, is by no means fertile in 
corn, and requires, therefore, large 
importations. The cheap convey- 
ance of corn from Berwickshire to 
Glasgow is, therefore, a most im- 
portant object, equally beneficial to 
both: parties. On the other hand, 
the two highly important articles 
of coals and lime are, we believe, 
entirely wanting in Berwickshire. 
The ¥ 
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They must, therefore, be brought 
from a great distance, and bear an 
enormous price. In Lanarkshire, 
these articles are produced in the 
most profuse abundance ; and, con- 
sequently, are afforded at a very 
low price: nor, in the case at least 
of coal, the most important, is there 
any reason to apprehend exhaastion ; 
tor the seams ot it, immediately be- 
low the surface, are of prodigious 


extent. The following is a state» 
ment of the present price of these 
articles at Peebles and Melrose, and 
of the reduction which will be ef: 
fected by the railway. . The present 

rice is furnished by Mr Dalrymple ; 

ut his statement of the future price 
is considerably under that of Mr 
Telford; and, as the latter carries 
with it greater authority, it is here 
substituted, 


COALS. 


Present Price. 
I Ss D. 


Railway. Difference. 
L. Ss. DvD. L Ss. 


Fee les eee eee l 5 0... ] 5 6... 6 
Melrose 10 eee l 2 6 


LIME. 
1 


Melrose ete eee eee ree 1 10 0... coe 


At Kelso, Mr Dalrymple states 
the present price of coals to be L.1. 
as he does, the expence 
of carriage to be 2d. a mile, he ex- 
pects it to fall to l4s. Gd. Mr Tel- 
tord, on the contrary, supposes it 
will be 23s. 6d.; in which case, there 
can be no carriage of coals along 
the railway to Keiso. 

Besides these grand commodi- 
ties, which will be carried nearly 
the whole line of the road, much 
partial [communication will take 
place between the different parts of 
that line. Cotton will be sent down 
from the Lanark mills to Glasgow. 


Merwick will supply the districts on_ 


the ‘Tweed with foreign imported 
commodities. Nor is it improbable 
that the manufacturers of Glasgow 
inay prefer shipping their goods at 
Berwick, rather than at Leith, to 
which they are now sent under a 
very heavy land carriage. 

Lil.—It would not be enough to 
shew, that this undertaking will be 
advantageous to the public, unless 
we could, at the same time, prove, 
that it will be for the interest ot’ in- 
dividuals to embark in it. To prove 
Cats, has uccordingly been princi- 


- object of the different reports. 
Mr Dalrymple, calculating upon his 
own experience, and upon general 
views of the subject, estimates the 
of working at L.160,000, 
and the purchase of land L.10,000, 
in all L.170,000. Then 20,000 tons 
annually each way, at one penny 
ver ton per mile, would produce 

16,666. 13s. 4d. The intermedi- 
ite tonnage, estimated at half, would 
be L.8,333. 6s. 8d.; in all L.25,000. 
Deducting L.11,500 for interest. 
and current expences, there would 
remain L.15,500, or about 12 per 
cent. annually on the capital ex- 


Mr Dalrymple coutends,. 
10 


wever, that the tonnage would 
considerably exceed this estimate, 
and would approach nearly to 
200,000 tons. Me rests this calcu- 


lation chiefly upon the analogy of 


the Monkland and of the Forth 
and Clyde Canals. - 

Mr Telford, in the estimate which 
he has made, had more precise data 
to proceed upon, having made a 
most painful survey ot the whole 
line through which the road is in- 
tended to pass. The particulars of 
his statement differ considerably 

froma 
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from that of Mr Dalrymple, though 
the general result is equally satis- 
factory. We shall give it in his own 
words. It must be premised, how- 
ever, that the expence, calculated 
upon very minute local details, 

which do not admit of abridge- 
ment), is fixed by him at L.365,700, 
more than double of Mr Dalrymple’s 
estimate. The revenue he thus cal- 
culates. 

‘ Ist, As far as regards coals.— 
In the returns made to Goverament, 
the population of the before men- 
tioned eastern and midland counties 
is stated 

Berwick... cov 30,621 


Total eco ] OS 


‘ I believe it moderate to calcu- 
late, that one half of this population 
will be supplied by means of the rail- 
way; and that, including what will 
be consumed by manufactures, 
a ton annually may be reckoned up- 
on for each person; and that the 
distance carried, say from Chapel 
Collicries, as an average point to the 
west, and the bank of the river 
Tweed, between Old Melrose and 
Dryburgh, an average point to the 
eastward, a distance of sixty-six 
miles; and that the tonnage or toll 
may very well be stated at 14d. per 
ton per mile, giving, for coal, 


59,054 tons carried 66 miles, at 
lid. per ton per mile, per ton 

* 2d, With regard to lime, after 
examiing the country, and com- 


paring its relative situation with the | 


different points trom whence supplies 
of lime can be procured, I am con- 
vinced, I shall not be assuming too 
much in fixing in the aforesaid coun- 
ties an arable district equal to twenty 
miles in length, and six miles in 
breadth, as a market to be supplied 
June 1810, 


4 


by the railway. Admitting one-sixth 
part of this to be annually under lime, 
each acre to be allowed four tons of 
lime, and the lime to be carried sixty 
miles by the railway, on an average 
at 14 per ton per mile ; this will give 
20 x6 x 640 
X 451,200 tons, atl 1d. 
6 per ton per mile, for 
sixty miles, or per ton 
¢ 3d, Grain will be sent to Glas- 
gow from a much larger tract of 
country than has been here stated ; 
it will not be overrated at thirty 
miles in length, and ten in width ; 
and, of this, supposing one-sixth 
part annually in corn, at five bolls 
per acre, or forty Winchester bush- 
els, being 15 cwt. per acre; and 
supposing two-thirds only of this 
sent to the westward, ninety miles 
on an average, 


50x 10x 640 
x 15 cwt. = 240,000 
6 tons, 2-3ds of which is 
= 16,000 tons, carried 


90 miles, at 14d. per 
ton per mile, or per 
ton 11s. 3d....L.9,000. 
¢ 4th, Local intercourse in the 
eastern districts, the 
communications of the counties of 
Selkirk, Roxburgh, and Berwick, to 
and from the port of Berwick, also 
with each other, at 10,000 tons 
annually, carried twenty miles on 
an average, at lid. per ton per 
Ate 1 £50, 
* 5th, Local intercourse on the 
western side of the summit, compre- 
hending the communication to and 
from the upper parts of Lanark- 
shire with Glasgow, the river Clyde, 
and Great Canal, as regards coal, 
lime, iron, cotton, and manufactur- 
ed goods, also timber, and all arti- 
cles imported. 

100,000 tons, carried sixteen miles 
on an average, at 14d. perton per 
mile, or per ton, 2s..,.L..10,000. 
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RECAPITULATION, 

‘Ast, Tolls arising from coals 

sent Castward Le. 16,109 
2d, Litto lime ditto,..19,200 
3d, Ditto grain sent 

Local intercourse on 

the eastern side of the 

Sth, Ditto ditto” westera 

side of the summnit............ 10,000 


Total eee 55,559 


* By comparing this revenue, a- 
rising trom very moderate toll-rates, 
with the amount of the estimate, 
which LT consider liberal, it will be 
seen, that, after deducting L.10,000 
per annum tor expence of repairs, 
collecting tolls, inspection, and ma- 
nagement, a return of 12 per cent. 
will remain for the preprietors.’ 


On the Advantages to be derived from 
the Study of Universal Uistory. 
From the German of Schiller. * 


WELCOME and joyful to me 
. is the office, my dear audi- 
tors, henceforth by your side to tha- 
verse afield, which opens to the re- 
flecting, so many subjects of instruc- 
tion—to the active, so many exam- 
ples for imitation—to philosophers, 
such important views,—and to all, 
without exception, such rich sources 


* Was heifst, and zu welehem Ende 
fudiert man univerfal gefchichte? Fine 
Aeademifche Antrittirede bey erofnung fei- 
ner vorlefungen gehalten von Friedrich 
Schiller, Profefflor der Gefchichte in Jena. 
Jena. 1789-—This littl work, as the 
title imports, formed the introduction tothe 
courfe of lectures delivered by the cele- 
brated Schiller, when appointed Profeffor 
of Hiftory at Jena. ‘The eloquence of the 
ftile, and the fame of the author, has in- 
duced us to trapflate the prefent paflage, 
Which we hope our readers will perule 
With tatifaction, as it hae uever yet appear- 


ed in 


of the noblest enjoyment. The 
great and wide field of universal his- 
tory, the view of so many excellent 
young men, whom a generous thirst 
for knowledge assembles around ‘ne, 
and in the midst of whom so man 
a powertul genius blooms for the 
coming age, Converts my duty into 
pleasure, yet makes feel its 
strength and importance in all their 
extent. Still greater is the thought, 
that L havesomething to bestow upon 
them; and what has man to give to 
men, greater than truth? The more 
care,then, must I take, that its worth 
may not suffer in my hands. The 
more warmly and brightly that ideas 
are received into their soul in this 
most blissful era of its existence, 
the more readily are their yvouth/ul 
feelings inflamed, and the greater 
cause have [ to dread, lest that en- 
thusiasm, which truth alone ouglit 
to awaken, may be unworthily di- 
rected to error and falsehood. 

Fruittul and wide extended is the 
dominion of history ; within its cir- 
cle lies the whole moral world. 
Through every condition in which 
man lives—through every changing 
form of opinion—through his folly 
aud his wisdom—through his glory 
and his degeneracy, she accompa- 
nies him: of all that he has been, 
and all that he has done, it is hers 
to give an account. There is not 
one of these subjects on which  his- 
tory has not something important to 
say. 

The discoveries which our Euro- 
pean navigators have made in dis- 
tant seas and remote coasts, present 
a picture equally entertaining, and 
full of instruction, They shew to 
us nations placed around us in the 
various steps of civilization, 4s 
children of various ages stand 
round a grown-up person ; and, by 
their example, bring to his recollec- 
tion what he once was, and whence 
he grew. A wise hand shews us 
these rude people at the very ere 

whence 


| 


from the Study of Universal History. 


whence we ourselves, distant as we 
now are, originglly set out. We 
may make an useful application ef 
this discovery to gurselves, and in 
this mirror may again contemplate 
he forgotten origin of our species. 
But how mortifying and dismal is 
the picture which these nations give 
ys of our childhood? and yet it is 
not the very first step of it in which 
we seethem. Men have existed in 
a condition lower still. We find 
them already acting as people—as 
political bodies, —but it is by an ex- 
traordinary effort that man must rise 
to such associations. 

What do travellers tell us of these 
rude people. Many they found un- 
acquainted with the most necessary 
arts, without iron, without the 
plough; some even strangers to the 
use of fire. Many rank with wild 
beasts in respect to lodging and 
food; and the speech of many has 
scarcely risen from the cries of wild 
beasts, into intelligible sounds. Here 
the bond of matrimony, however 
sinple--there the right of property,is 
unknown; here the languid soul is 
unable to retain an observation 
which it daily makes. ‘The savage is 
seen carelessly giving away, in the 
morning, the bed on which he has 
slept, without reflecting that nexi 
night he must sleep again. War is 
carried on against all, and tire flesh 
a a wounded enemy is not seldom 
the prize of victory. Among others, 
who, through the greater facility of 
subsistence, had risen to a higher 
degree of civilization, slavery and 
despotism present a horrible pic- 
ture. There you see an African 
despot bartering his subjects for a 
draught of brandy ; there they are 
slaughtered over his grave, to serve 
him in the other world. Foolish 
sinplicity prostrates itself here be- 
fore a ridiculous Fetiche ; there, be- 
fore a hideous monster. Yet deep 
us slavery, stupidity, and credulity, 
suyk man, he is not less 
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wretched through the other ex- 
treme of lawless freedom. Ever 
armed for attack or defence, and 
trembling at every sound, the savage 
strains a watchful ear over the 
waste ; all that is new he calls his 
enemy, and woe to the stranger 
whom the tempest casts upon his 
shores. No friendly hearth will 
smoke for courteous host 
welcome him. And even among 
other tribes, where man rises trom 
a malignant solitude to society 
—from want to abundance—trom 
fear to joy, under how brutal and 
uncouth an aspect does he prescut 
himself? lis taste seeks 
amusement in uproar, beauty in 
distortion, and renown in oppres- 
sion; and what he calls happiness, 
can excite inus enly disgust or pity. 

Such were we. Not much better, 
eighteen hundred ago, did 
Cwsar and Tacitus find us. 
' What are we now? Let us fix a 
steady eye on the age in which we 
live—on the present condition of the 
world which we inhabit. 

Men have applied themselves to 


agriculture, and have subdued the 


resisting ground by skill and perse- 
verance. Here, they have gained 
land irom the sea; there, they have 
poured streams through parched 
districts. They have blended to- 
rether climates and seasons, and 
lowe enured the delicate produc- 
tions of the east to their rougher 
skies. As they have transported 
Europe to the West Indies and the 
South Sea, so they have made Asia 
flourish in Europe. A purer Hea- 
ven smiles on the Hee of Ger- 
many, which the strong hand of 


man has torn down, and laid open 


to the sun; while the Rhine reflects 
in its waves the vine-branches of 
Asia. On its banks rise populous ci- 
ties, which swarm with a en- 


joyment, andlife. Here we find man, 


in free enjoyment of his posses- 
sions, safe amid him 
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whom once a single neighbour rob- 
bed of slumber. That equality 
which he lost at his entrance into 
society, wise laws have now restored 
to him. From the blind sway of 
want and necessity, he has taken 
refuge under the milder dominion of 
civil conventions, and has exchang- 
ed the freedoin of the beast of prey, 
for the nobler freedom of the man. 
Benevolence now inspires a large 

ortion of his care and activity. 
mperious necessity no longer com- 
pels him to leave his ploughshare, 
to detend his home and his native 
land. With the arm of the hus- 
bandman he fills his granaries, and 
with the sword of the warrior he de- 
fends his country. The law watches 
over his property; and he retains 
the invaluable right, to chuse his 
own mode of life. 

How many works of art—how 
many wonders of 
light through all the fields of science, 
since man was no longer forced to 
waste his strength on the gloomy 
task of self-preservation! since he 
learned cheerfully to submit to that 
necessity, which he cannot wholly 
escape! since he vindicated for 
himself the precious right to 
command his own powers, and 
to follow the impulse of his own 
genius! What activity reigns 
throughout, since variety of desire 
gave new wing to the powers of in- 
vention, and afforded new scope to 
industry! The bars are broken 
which separated states and nations ; 
all thinking minds are knit together 
as citizens of the world, and all the 
light of the age may now shine on a 
new Galileo and Erasmus. 

While laws have aided the weak- 
ness of men, man also has improved 
the laws. With them he has be- 
come milder, as with them he was 
formerly ferocious ; their barbarous 
with the barbarous of- 

ences against which they were di- 
rected, are sinking by degrees into 


oblivion. A greater stea towards 
dignity of character has been taken, 
now that habits are virtuous, though 
men may not be so. When the 
bond of compulsion is removed, cus- 
tom supplies its place. He, whom 
no punishment terrifies, and no con- 
science restrains, is held in subjec- 
tion by the Jaws of honour and deao- 
rum. 
(To be continued. ) 


Conversation between James V. of 
Scotland and Str Ralph Sadler.* 
[From State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, edited by Arthur Clifford, Eso.; 
with Memoir: and Notes by Walter Sco:t, 
Esq. 2 vols. dto. Edinburgh, 1809. 
HE next day, being Thursday, 
at nine of the clock before 
noon, Sir William Ogilvy, Captain 
Borthwick, who is lieutenant of the 
French king’s guard, David Linde- 
say, chief herauld to the king of 


Scots, and Rothesay, came to my 
lodging s and, as soon as I heard of 


them, I sent to require them to take 
the pain to come to me, which they 
did. And, after salutations and 
friendly embracings, Sir Walter O- 
gilvy said, “ That the king’s grace, 
his sovereign, had sent him and 


* Sir Ralph, one of the most distinguish- 
ed statesmen and diplomatists in England, 
was dispatched to Scotland, in 1539-40, by 
Henry Vill, on a special embassy. The 
ostensible object was, that of maintaining, 
in general, a good correspondence betwee 
the two crowns; but the private instruc- 
tions of the envoy were, if possible, to se- 
parate James from the councils of Beaton, 
an ambitious prelate, the head of the fac- 
tion which was favourable to France. Sir 
Ralph was also instructed to urge James, in 
no very delicate manner, to imitate the cor- 
duct of Henry in seizing upon the posses- 
sions of the Romish church. All the pro 
positions of Henry bear marks of his impe- 
tuous and overbearing character; while the 

ood sense and moderation exhibited by 
ames, during discussions of so delicate a 
nature, are such as to have rendered him 
worthy of a more enlightened age, and of 4 

better fate, 
Captain 
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Captain Borthwick to accompany 
me to the court to the king’s pre- 
gence; to whom,” he sad, “ I 
should be right heartily welcome. ” 
I thanked humbly the grace, 
and them also of their pains taking, 
declaring, that I was ready to give 
mine attendance upon his grace’s 
leisure. They answered, “ That 
the time was convenient, and that 
they were purposely come for me.” 
Whereupon we went forthwith all 
together to the court; and, when 
we arrived there, they brought me 
into the chappel, where the king 
was at mass, and the chappel full 
as well of noblemen and gentlemen, 
as bishops, monks, priests, and other. 
The king kneeled under a cloath of 
estate without any travel; and about 
him kneeled the cardinal, divers 
bishops, and some noblemen. At 
mine entry into the chappel, place 
was made for me through the press, 
and so was I econvoyed up, and 
eae in a pire, or seat, even be- 

ind the king as he kneeled at mass. 
When the mass was done, the king 
arose, and turned him towards me ; 
and, so soon as he saw me, he came 
from under his cloath of estate, and 
full gently embraced me, and wel- 
comed me. I said, that your ma- 
jesty commanded me to Rake your 
grace’s most hearty commendations, 
and therewith presented unto him 
your majesty’s letters. “ Now, I 
pray you,” quoth he, “ how doth 

is good grace?” answered, 
“ That your grace (thanked be 
God) was healthful and merry.” 
“ By my truth,’”? quoth he, “ I 
am right heartily glad thereof;” 
and so he began to open your 
grace’s letters, and read them him- 
selt; which, when he had read, he 
said to me, * The king’s grace, mine 
uncle, refers all to you; and when 
ye will ye shall have audience at all 
umes,” I answered, “ That I would 
willingly attend his grace’s best lei- 
Sure; nevertheless, I thought it con- 


venient to proceed with him to the 
congratulation of his towardness in 
the execution of justice upon the 
Borders, according to the first part 
of my instructions, the time and 
place serving so well as it did, and 
so began in this wise: “ Sir,” quoth 
1, “ the king’s majesty, my sove- 
reign Jord, your grace’s uncle, hath 
perceived of late your good inclina- 
tion to justice, and the good mind 
and zeal that your grace hath to the 
conservation and continuance of the 
amity between both realms of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland; and considering 
what good success and sequel must 
needs tollow of the same, hath com- 
manded me to say unto your grace 
on his behalf, that as his highness 
doth greatly rejoice to see so noble 
a prince, so near ef his blood, 
bend yourself to so good and virtu- 
ous a trade, which, in fine, shall re- 
dound greatly to your honour ; s0 
his majesty hath me me to your 
grace, not only to éxpress unto you 
his most thankful acceptation of the 
same, but also to assure your grace, 
that, for his part, he will so concur 
and join with you in all things that 
may tend to the weal of peace, and 
the conservation of the amity and 
present unity betwixt his majesty 


and you, your realms and subjects, 


in such sort as your grace shall well 
perceive that he mindeth the same 
no less than your grace doth; and 
whatsoever kindness, or natural be- 
havieur, shall be used towards his 
majesty on your part, ye may be ase 
sured, that the same shall not, on 
his majesty’s behalf, be pretermit- 
ted nor forgotten. “ Now, by my 
truth,’’ quoth he, “ and whatso 
ever 1 can do in the world, as a 
prince may do with his honour, to 
please his grace, and for the keep- 
ing of the peace and amity between 
us, I shall ay be sure to do it to the 
uttermost of my power ; and, for no 
man alive shall I do that thing that 


‘may tend to the break of my word 


and 
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and promise made to his grace ; but, 
whilst I live, I will surely bide by 
the same ; and,”’ quoth he, “ 1 trust 
his grace will do the like.” “ Sir,” 
quoth I, * your grace knoweth, that 
the king’s majesty, your uncle, is a 
prince of honour, and hath great 
experience of the world, and hath 
entred in many covenants with sun- 
dry great princes; and yet, I am 
sure, your grace never heard that 
ever he gave occasion of break 
of covenant or treaty with any 
prince, and so, your grace may be 
assured, he will not begin at you.” 

* No, on my soul,” quoth he, “ I 
never doubted it; and whilst I live 
J shall not fail to him; and whatso- 
ever pleasure I can do for his grace, 
no man alive shall be glader nor I 
to do it, and thereof his grace may 
be sure.’ Which words, I assure 


sn majesty, he expressed i in such 


oving and hearty manner, as to me 
appeared he thought no less in his 
heart than he a with his mouth. 
Furthermore, I told him, that for 
as mikie as your grace had perceiv-. 
ed that he had some pleasure and 
delight in English geldings, your 
majesty did therefore send him for 
a token six horses and geldings, 
which your grace prayed him to take 
in good part, and friendly and bold- 
ly to require cither horses or any 
other commodity of your majesty’s 
realm, that might be to his pleasure 
and contentation. Whereunto he 
answered tull gently, * That he did 
most heartily thank your grace; and 
that if there were any thing within 
his realm that might A your grace 
pleasure, your grace should com- 


-mand it as ye might do within your 


own realm, * At that time your 


grace’s horses were not arrived; and 
so l told the king that they came 
leisurely after me, and that 1 look- 
ed tor them within a day or two 


at the farthest; © and,”’ quoth I to 


him, “ when they shall arrive here, 
upon knowledge of your pleasure, I 


James V. of Scotland 


shall bring them to your presence.” 
« Well,” quoth he, “ when you 
piease ye shall be heartily welcome 
to me at ail times.” Sir quoth 
I, “ I have other matters of inport- 
ance to be declared secretly to your- 
self, but the time and place serveth 
not now thereto; wheretore, ii it 
might please your grace to appoint 
me a more secret audience, I shail 
most gladly therein attend your best 
leisure.’ Marry,” 

it please you to-morrow afore noon 
1 will send for you;” and so made 
me a countenance, aad committed 
me to those that were appointed to 
keep me company, and so went to 
his chamber, us they said, to dine, 
“ Then,” quoth Captain Borthwick 
tome, “ if ye will tarry here in the 
chappel any season, ye “shall see the 
queen conic to By my 
truth,” quoth I, * and I have in 
charge to make the king’s majesty 
my master’s hearty commendations 
to both eas queens here, but [ have 
forgotten to ask licence of the king 
to visit and see them ; and theretore 
I will not tarry now, but shall take 
another time for the same’? “ Mar- 
ty,” guoth Captain Borthwick, “ I 
will go tell the king that ye desire 
that licence, and come to yeu again 
immediztely with his grace’s plea- 
sure therein”? And so he went, 
and came again without long tarry - 
ing, and said, “ That the queen was 
something er: ased; aud came not a- 
broad ; and that the king thought it 
best that I should the next day, or 
at any other time when I would, 
visit and see beth the queens.’ 
Whereupon I departed from the 
court towards my lodging, accom- 
panied with the said Sir Walter O- 
gilvy, Captain Borthwick, Lindesay, 
ae Rothesay, who brought me to 
my lodging, being in the town, and 
dined there with me. 

The next day, being Friday, be- 
tireen nine and ten afore noon, they 
caine al! to me again, and suid, * ™ at 

the 


he, “ if 
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the king had sent them for me to 
come to his grace.” According 
whereto I addressed myself with 
them to the court, and there they 
brought me again to the chappe . 
where the queen, the king’s wite, 
was hearing a sermon in French, ac- 
companied with a number of ladies 
and gentlewomen. The king was 
not there; but, as I perceived, I 
was brought there of purpose to see 
the queen, and to salute her from 
your grace. I was placed in the 
same seat that I had the day betore ; 
and when the sermon was done, Cap- 
tain Borthwick told me, ** That the 
king’s pleasure was I should speak 
with the queen.” And therewith 
the chief herauld, Lindesay, went 
tothe queen, and spoke to her what 
i know not, and then came to me, 
and said, * That the king had ap- 
pointed me then to salute the queen, 
according to my request the day be- 
fore.’? Whereupon repaired to 
her, and said, “ That your majesty 
had given me in charge to make 
unto her your grace’s most hearty 
commendations, and to congratulate 
the good, virtuous, and honourable 
life between her and her husband; 
ef the continuance whereot your 
grace would be most jovful and 
glad, as the proximity of blood be- 
tween your grace and your nephew 
her husband, with the perfect amity 
between the same, did require. ” 
She awswered, “ That she was much 
bound to your good grace, that. it 
pleased your majesty to remember 
her with your grace’s recommenda- 
hons, and that she did right hum- 
bly thank your grace therefore ; 
and what she could do to the inte- 
rest of the amity betwixt the king 
her husband and your majesty, she 
would not fail to set forth the same 
from time to tinae with all power.” 
{ said, « The amity was so pericct 
and assured betwixt your majesty 
“nd the king her husband, that, 
with the grace of God, it should re- 


had sent for me; 
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main for ever untouched, and such 
furtherers thercof as she was, might 
do great good therein on both par- 
ties.”? She prayed me to make her 
right humble commendations to your 
grace asain, with assurance, that 
her good-will to the continuance of 
the amity should not tail by God’s 
grace; and so she dismissed me, 
And immediately after came Rothe- 
say to me, saying, “ That the king 
” and so | was 
forthwith brought to the king’s pre- 
sence in his privy-chamber, where 
his grace took me apart in a win- 
dow, shewing to me right pleasant 
countenance and cheer, making sem- 
blance that he was willing to hear 
whatsoever I had to say. Where- 
upon I began to make a briet’ repe- 
tition of that I had spoke to his 
grace the day betore, as well touch- 
ing his just proceedings on the Bor- 
ders, (whereto, in effect, he answer- 
ed as before ;) as also touching your 
horses, which even then were arriv- 
ed in Scotland. I told his grace, 
they would be that night at Leith, 
within a mile of Edinburgh; and if 
it pleased him to appoint the time 
when he would see them, I would 
cause them to be brought to his pre- 
sence. fle remitted that to my dis- 
cretion. I said, ** that they had an 
long journey, and therefore if it 
might stand with his pleasure to re- 
spite the sight of them for two or 
three days, that they might have 
some rest after their travel, | doubt- 
ed not but his grace would like then 
well, when he should see them. 
He was well content therewith, and 
said, * He was most beholden to 
your grace of ail men alive, and 
such pleasure as he could do your 
grace, he was bound to do it.” I 
told him, “ ‘That using himself te 
your majesty, like a loving and kind 
nephew, he needed not to want any 
thing wherein your grace might 
stand him instead.” And by my 
truth,” quoth he, “ shall [ never 
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do him that fault, whereby he shall 
justly have occasion to waite me of 
unkindness whilst L live.’ “ Well,’’ 
quoth I, * 1 have some matters to 
be declared to yourself, which be of 
importance, and they do so nearly 
touch your own honour and surety, 
that the king’s majesty, your uncle, 
hath commanded ine, atore I should 
open the same to your grace, to re- 
quire a promise of your honour, that 
it may like you to keep the same se- 
cret, and not to disclose them to any 
person, otherwise nor according to 
the friend!y device of the same.” 
“ Whatsoever,” quoth he, * ye shall 
tell me on the king mine uncle’s 
part, which his grace will have se- 
cret, if ever he hear that it pass my 
mouth ayain, let me have the blame; 
for,”’ quoth he, thank God I am 
not so liberal of my tongue, but I can 
keep silence as is meet.” “ Sir,” 
quoth I, * the things touch chiefly 
your own honour and surety, and 
therefore it shall behove your grace 
to look well to it; and if it may 
please your grace to make me that 
promise on your honour, not to dis- 
close them, but in such wise as the 
king’s majesty your uncle doth 
triendly advise you, I shall open the 
same unto you.’ ® Yea, by my 
truth,” quoth he, “ I make you that 
promise with right good will; and I 
shall warrand you, ye shall hear no 
more thereof, for shall I never be 
tound foul of my word or promise to 
no man while God giveth me grace, 
which, I trust, shall never fail me.”’ 
“ The first thing,’? quoth I, 
“ that 1 have to declare unto your 
race, ny sovereign lord and master 
1e king’s majesty, your uncle, re- 
quireth you to keep it secret, unless 
ye shall determine and promise to 
preceed thereupon, to the punish- 
ment of those persons which shall 
be detected, according to your 
laws ; and if your grace shail so de- 
termine, when ye have heard the 
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matter, then the king’s majesty 
your uncle, is content to leave the 
opening thereot to your arbitry ; 
but otherwise his majesty would be 
loath to ‘seem author of any such 
thing, if your grace should not 
weigh it and take it in heart, as he 
doth; for be ye assured,” quoth I, 
“‘ whatsoever toucheth your grace, 
or your honour, his majesty weigh- 
eth it as his own.” Here he seem- 
ed to be very desirous to know the 
matter, and said, “ I pray you, what 
is it? for I assure you whatsoever 
he be that doth offend us, or our 
laws, he shall well know that we 
stand not in awe to see him punish- 
ed.”’—* Sir,”? quoth I, “ this is the 
matter: It fortuned late that a sub- 
ject of your’s being servant, as is re- 
orted, to your cardinal here, was, 
~ the rage and tempest of the sea, 
driven a-land in the north parts of 
England, very like to have been 
drowned.” ~Yea,’? quoth he, 
“that-was Brunstoun; he is now 
newly come home.’”’ Yes, sir,’ 
quoth I, * the king’s majesty, my 
master, had advertised you ot the 
matter afore this time; but he re- 
spited the same until the return of 
the man, because your grace should 
both be sure of the parties, and be 
advertised of the matter all at once. 
This Brunstoun,”’ quoth I, * when 
he was thus on land, by chance lett 
certain private letters and copies 
behind him.” “ No,’? quoth he, 
“the letters were taken trom hin 
by the king mine uncle’s officers.” 
“ Indeed, Sir,’? quoth I, ‘ the let- 
ters were found by the king my mas- 
ter’s officers, and sent up to his ma- 
jesty.”” Weill,” quoth he, it is 
no force.” Now, and it please 
vour highness, as I past by Bam- 
burgh, 1 met with John Horsely, 
captain of the same, who in com- 
munication told me, that he had 
taken a packet of letters from 
certain Scottish men, which were 
driven. 
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driven a-land there by tempest, and 
named the said Brunstoun to be one 
of them; and therefore knowing the 
same by that mean, when the king 
of Scots told me that the said letters 
were taken away from the said 
Brunstoun, I would not wide too far 
in the defence thereof, but thought 
to pass it over, and proceed to the 
matter as I did, and so said unto his 
grace, that when the letters came 
unto your majesty’s hands, and that 
vour grace had perused them, there 
appeared such strange matter in 
them, that your majesty could no 
otherwise think, but that God had 
sent them to your hands for the 
surety and commodity of his grace ; 
« for,” quoth I, it appeared unto 
the king’s majesty, your uncle, by a 
letter subscribed with your cardi- 
nal’s own hand here, that under co- 
lour to serve your grace, being his 
sovereign lord, he laboureth to bring 
into his own hands, not only the 
whole spiritual jurisdiction of your 
realm, but under colour of it also the 
temporal, taking for cloak the bishop 
efRome’s usurped power,which may 
serve him for a sword, if he be suffer- 
ed to enjoy the same; so that the 
just power and authority given you 
by God, as to a king, should there- 
by in few years be little or nothing 
at all, And, sir, fora plain declara- 
tion of his intent herein, he sheweth 
himself to be a friend and fautor of 
your grace’s traitours, devising how 
to compass himself by a crafty mean, 
under the colour of the bishop of 
Rome’s power, to be their judge, to 
the intent he might deliver them.” 
“ Which traitours, I pray you?” 
quoth he. Marry, sir,” quoth I, 
“as I conceive by the cardinal’s 
said letters, your grace committed 
to ward one Hutcheson, and one 
Harvy, for their treasons and of- 
fences committed against your 
grace, and to these your cardinal 
seemeth to be a great friend; and 
as it shall evidently appear to your 
June, 1810, 
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grace by his letter, he deviseth to 
make himself their judge, to the in- 
tent he would deliver them, and all! 
for that he would seem to be a good 
workman for his chief captain the 
bishop of Rome, for whose service 
he is only meet; which meaneth 
nothing else, than to usurp princes 
powers, and to diminish the same. 
And,” quoth I, “as this matter 
may declare unto vou the craitv 
dealing of those prelates ; so by the 
opening thereof, your grace may 
well perceive that the king’s ma- 
jesty, your uncle, doth both love 
and trust you, and wisheth to God 
that vour grace knew so well as he 
doth, to what ruin those prelates de 
labour to bring the state of kings, 
that they may be rulers of all, and 
keep princes in their own reelms as 
their ministers and deputies, or else 
by most detestable and impudent 
boldness vindicate the deposing et 
them, and making of new at their 
pleasure.” In the declaration here- 
of, I observed well his countenance, 
and perceived that he gave me an 
attentive ear; and somewhile look- 
ed very steadily on me, and witl 
grave countenance ; somewlile he 
bit the lip, and bowed his head; 
and when I had said, and awaited 
what he would say, he answered 
those words; “ By my_ truth,” 
quoth he, ‘ there are two laws, the 
spiritual law and the temporal: ‘The 
cure of the one pertaineth to the 
pope’s holiness and the spirituatity ; 
the other to kings, princes, and the 
temporality; and, tor my part, | 
trust I shall do my duty to God ti 
the discharge of such things as per- 
tain to the temporal power, within 
my office and rule within this realm. 
But as for the spiritual law, in good 
faith we take no regard thereot, but 
commit that to the pope’s holiness, 
and other ordinary ministers of the 
kirk within our realm.” “Sir,” quoth 
J, “* it may please vour grace to 
consider, that God hath called yeu 
to 
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to be a king, and hath not only 
committed unto your charge to see 
his laws within your office 
and realm, as supreme head there- 

of; but also hath put the sword into 
your hands, for the punishment and 
reformation of the transgressours of 
the same. And thinks your grace, 

that if the ministers of the spiritual 
laws within your realm, tor that they 
know your grace taketh no regard 
thereof, shall not do their duty, so 
that your people in their detault 
shall perish for lack of justice, and 
run headlong in blindness and igno- 
rance of God’s w ord, for ee of 
doctrine and due preaching of the 
same by your prelates and clergy of 
your realm; think you,” quoth IT, 
“* that in that case, if your grace do 
not your kingly office to redress the 
suine, and appoint every man to 
serve in his vocation, that ye shall 
not yield a just reckoning thereof 
unto God??? Marry quoth he, 

** T trust God shall give me grace to 
do my duty to him : ; and whatso- 
ever he be in Scotland, that we may 
know doth not his duty, both in the 
execution ot God's lows above all, 

and also in the ministration of in- 
different justice to your lieges ; by 
God,” quoth he, “ if we may know 
him, we shall not lett to punish hin, 
be he spiritual or temporal, in such 
ways as appertains; and that (ye 
shall trow me,) they know all tull 
well. But by my truth,” quoth he, 

“ | thank God, Scotland was never 
in better love and obedience to no 
king of the same, than they are unto 
me; and I dare say, that there is ne 
man in Scotland, high nor low, but 
will do willingly and gladly, whatso- 
ever is my will and commandment. 
For,” quoth he, “ they do both 
Jove and dread me. And tor this 
matter, which the king, mine uncle, 
hath advertised me ot touching this 
eardimal, ye shall well know, that if 
ke hath, or shall in any wavs offend 
our laws, we shall not stand awe of 


any man to punish him as be merits, 
But,” quoth he, * I know not, but 
that he wrote to Rome to his agent 
there, for the procuring of a lega- 
tion; which, in good taith, should 
be a benefit to our subjects, and we 
also did write to the pope’s holiness 
in the same.” “ Sir,’? quoth I, 
** the king’s majesty, my master, 
hath sent with me the original letter 
of the said cardinal, to the intent 1 
should read the same to your grace, 
whereby ye shall perceive all his 
crafty pretence, And,” quoth J, 
“ if your grace will see the letter, I 
have it here ready, and will myselt 
read it unto you.” quoth 
he, * keep the letter still, we wil! 
take another time for it ;? and that 
he spoke to me very softly, which L 
think he did, because the cardi- 
nal was present in the chamber. 
And again he said, * Let this mat- 
ter pass at this time, we shall talk 
more of it at our next meeting.” 


( Vo be continued.) 
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Anecdotes, §c. Historical and Lite- 
rary. 
QUINTUS CURTIUS. 

LPHONSUS, King of Arra- 

gon, once laying sick at Ca- 
pua, employed himself in reading 
the history of Alexander the Great, 
by Quintus Curtius. He was so 
delighted with the book, | that, 
ou” his recovery, he 
“ Furewell Avicen, farewell Hip- 
pocrates, and all other physi- 
cians; long live Quintus Curtius, 
the restorer of my health !—d:neas 
Silvius. 

TURENNE, 

in his youth, was greatly taken with 
the character of Alexander, as de- 
lineated by Curtius. His ambition 
was fired by the hervic actions o! 
that ¢ conque ror ; and he teok parti- 
cular pleasure in reading und relat- 
ing them to others. On these oc- 
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easions, his whole gesture became 
more animated than usual ; his eyes 
sparkled ; and, his imagination being 
jnfamed, he got the better of 
the natural difficulty he had in 
speaking. An officer, one day, 
took the liberty to tell him, that his 
favourite historian was no better 
than a writer of romances; which 
touched the young Viscount to the 
quick. The Duchess, his mother, 
made a sign to the officer to persist; 
the dispute grew warm—Turenne 
fell into a passion, left the company 
abruptly, and privately sent the of- 
ticer a challenge ; which, in order to 
divert the Duchess, was accepted. 
The next day, the Viscount went 
out of town, under the pretence 
of hunting; and, arriving at the 
spot of rendezvous, he there found 
a table ready spread. he stood 
wondering what this preparation 
could mean, his mother appeared, 
accompanied by the officer, and told 
her son, that she was come to be 
second to the gentleman with whom 
he was to fight. The sportsmen 
came up, breakfast was served, 
peace concluded, and the duel 
changed into a hunting-match. 
Chev. Ramsay. 


CHARLES XII. 
of Sweden, as soon as he could read 
Latin, was desired by his tutor to 
translate Curtius. He took a fancy 
for the book, which the subject, 
more than the style, inspired. The 
“agp who explained the author to 
im, asked, what he thought of 
Alexander? “I think,” says the 
prince, “ that I would be like him.” 
“ But,” replies the other, ‘ he lived 
but two and thirty years.’? Ah !?? 
cried Charles, “ is not that enough, 
when one has conquered kingdoms !”? 
Voltaire. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Delrius, at nineteen years of age, 
published a work in illustration of 
Seneca, in which he quoted one 
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hundred thousand different au- 
thors. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON 

told Bishop Pearce, that he had 
spent thirty years, at intervals, in 
reading over all the authors, or parts 
of authors, which could furnish him 
with materials for his Chronology of 
Ancient Kingdoms ; and that he had 
written that work over sixteen times 
with his own hand. 


DEMOSTHENES, 
that he might render the style of 
Thucydides familiar to him, copied 
that great man’s history no tewer 
than eight times, with his own hand. 

QUADRANT. 

The largest one ever constructed 
was that of Ulugbeg, a ‘Persian 
prince and astronomer, who, in the 
14th century, measured the sun’s 


height at Samarcand, with one of 


about 400 feet radius. 


A DEDICATION. 

One Cockburn, a physician in the 
navy, published, in the beginning of 
last century, a Treatise on Loose- 
ness, which he addressed, in a very 
pompous dedication, to no inferior a 
personage than William III. 

EVERY THING IAS TWO HANDLES. 

This thought may be found in 
Sterne. Ozell asserts, that it is 
originally Bishop Taylor’s. It may 
be found in Epictetus. 

STIPENDS OF THE CLERGY. 

About the year 1670, there were, 
of benctices, chapels, donations, and 
curacies, within the province of 
York, 

Not exceeding the yearly value 
of - - - -L.10. - - 


- - - 5. = 04. 


- - 4. 76. 

- - 2. - $3. 
PRECOCITY. 


T was but nineteen,” says Pliny, 

5 

«‘ when I first appeared at the bar. 
| AMIABLENESS¢ 
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AMIARLENESS. 
We must tirst resolve to be inno- 
cent; then study to be amiable. 
Secker. 
QUESTIONS. 


sages say, Dame delights to 
cwe ll, 


Stranye mansion! inthe bottom ofa well. 
(uestions are then the windlass and the 
rope, 
"hat pull the grave old gentlewoman up.” 
P. PINDAR, 


Letters occasioned by Dr Edmonston’s 
History of the Zetland Islands. 
LETTER JL, 

To the Editor, 

SIR, 
CONCLUDED mv former letter 
with some remarks on the habits 
of the cormorant, or pelecanus carbo. 
Besides this, there are mm Shetland 
two other species of pelican ;—P. 
ervmtatus, Crested Cormorant. or 
fora, and P. graculus, or Shao. 
the former, Dr Edmonston re- 
marks, that at * has been contound- 
ed with the Pelecanus carbo, and 
doubts have been entertained whe- 


ther it was the male or female of 


that species.” (a) [ never before 
heard of these tWo species having 
been contounded ; nor has Dr Ed- 
monston told us what ornithologist 
was foolish enough to entertain such 
doubts. The size and the colour 
ot the birds are really so complete- 
iv different, that it does not appear 
at all wondertul that the Doctor 
should find the discriminating 
marks between them sufficient!y 
numerous and. decided, to enable 
him to state that thev are. distinct 
species.” The Crested Cormo- 
rant, | ought now add, has indeed 
been copfounded with the Shag, or 
and some of our best 
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ornithologists, such as Colonel Mon- 
still entertain doubts as to éhese 
being distinct species. Itis evident, 
therefore, that Dr Edmonston should 
have discriminated his dorn trom the 
shag, which it much resembles, and 
not from the comnorant, to which it 
has very little atlinity. He seems to 
be aware that the pelecanus gracu- 
lus is often found wth @ crest; but 
lic remarks, that “ the white spot 
on the thigh ts pertectly peculiar, 
and is never seen on any other spe- 
cies of this genus,” This is a verv 
proper observ ation; and ut the mark 
were constant, as well as peculiar, 
it might cend to clear up the dith- 
culty respecting the pelecanus cris- 
tatus and graculus. 1 must, how- 
ever, remark, that while | perfectly 
agree with the author, when he says 
that “ no age nor change of plum- 
age’? (c) is likely to produc e awhite 
spot on the thigh ot the cormorant 3 
it does not follow, that such spot 
may not be the etleet of * age and 
change of plumage on the 
a bird whieh, he acknowledges, 
changes by age from a * dirty 
grey colour to a shining greenish 
black,” (¢) and a few of whic 
acquire a large crest.”? Whatever 
be determined on this point, | sce 
ho ood reason tor adopting the 
specitic name a/bifemur, which, in- 
stead of conveying the idea a 
white spot on the thigh, would inti- 
mate that the thigh itself was whol- 
ly white. 

When speaking of the facility of 
taming the shag, Dr Edmonston 
tells us, ** that they soon are taught 
a kind of song, which they re sadily 
sing when meat is presented to 
them.” (e¢) Here is another dis- 
play of the singularity of his musi- 
cai taste. We have already found 
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im despising the notes of the star- 
tne and the wren, as “ harsh and 
unmusical,’? and now he talks of 
the song of the cormorant! We 
have already been told of his admi- 
ration of the cries of the plover 
and the whaap ; and now the croak- 
ings of a hungry cormorant, are e- 
jlevated to the rank of a song! At 
this rate, We may soon expect to 
hear of the * sweet and plaintive” 
chirping of the barn-door chickens, 
and the “ wild and interesting ” 
cackling of the ducklings and gos- 
lings ot Shetland. 

Of the Anas querguecula, Dr 
Edmonston observes, * This bird 
is, | believe, known in Shetiand by 
the name of the fea/;”? and he adds, 
“ If the bird I allude to be not the 
garganey, It is a new species!” (7) 
Such uncertainty is not to be tole- 
rated in natural history, especially 
after an author has boasted of his 
opportunities. ‘The Anas terrugi- 
nea, or pochard, has, 1 understand, 
been found in Shetland by the Rev. 
Mr Fleming of Bressay, and trans- 
mitted by him to Col. Montagu; 
yet no notice is taken of this spe- 
ees by Dr Edmonston.. Probably 
may be the ¢ea/ of Shetland. 

Of the Mergus Castor, or Dun 
Diver, it is observed, “ ‘This bira 
is sometimes called Mergus serrator, 
trom the serra: in its There 
is sume strange contusion here, the 
serrator being a most distinct spe- 
cies trom the castor. The Dun 
Diver and Goosander (Mergus Mer- 
ganser) have indeed been sometimes 
confounded, and their history has 
thus been involved in obscurity ; but 
the Mergus serrator has maintained 
its character, as a distinet species, 
from the days of Ray to the present 
time. It would appear, indeed, that 
the author is not: much acquainted 
with the generic characters of the 
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Mergus ; otherwise he would have 
considered that the serra in the bill 
ure not confined to one species, but 
common to all the species of the 
genus. 

Concerning the Larus nevius of 
Linneus, or Scorte of Shetland, Dr 
Hdmonston rightly remarks, that it 
does not deserve a place in the sys- 
tem as a distinct species. It seems 
rather inconsistent, therefore, to 
have honoured this spurious gull 
with a place in his formal arrange- 
ment as he has done. He intorms 
us, that “ the three species of per- 
manent gulls, the great black back- 
ed, the blue backed, and comimon 
gull, produce the wagel, or scorie, 
as their common young.” ‘This is 
not very intelligible: the meaning 
is, that the young birds of these 
three species, while they continue 
speckled, and before they acquire 
their pertect plumage, are all vulgar- 
ly known, in Shetland, by the gene- 
ral appellation of scories. By Blue- 
backed Gull, which to me is 2 new 
nune, 1s probably meant the less 
black-backed gull. To these three 
species of permanent gulls, as Di 
Edmonston humorously styles them, 
might have been added the Herring 
Gull, Larus tuseus; the youne of 
which, it appears, from Mr Neill’s 
‘Your, p. YOl, is denominated the 
scorie in Orkney. 

June 1810. ORCADENSIS. 


(To be continued.) 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Natu- 
ral Listory Society. 

A T a meeting of this Society, on 

-&% 19th May, the Rev. Jobn Fle- 


ming of Bressay read an account of 


several rare animals found by him 
in Shetland ; particularly Pleuronee- 
tes punctatus, a specimen of which 
he exhibited to the Society; Lucer- 
naria quadricornis ; Echinus miliaris, 
&e.; and some undescribed species, 

particularly 
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particularly a Flustra, which he pro- 
posed to call Flustra Ellis, in ho- 
nour of Mr Ellis, the illustrator of 
the corallines. At the same meeting, 
Dr John Barclay read remarks on 
some parts of the structure of the 
large marine animal cast ashore in 
in Stronsay, Orkney, last year. 

At a meeting on the 26th May, 
Dr John Yule read a swmmary of 
experiments and observations on the 
germination of the Graminex, in 
which he stated some new facts, re- 
specting the economy of this useful 
Class of plants, Ulustrated by a series 
of drawings and specimens of the 
germinated seeds of the Cerealia or 
cultivated species, and of the buds 
of the stem, and panicle of vivipa- 
rous grasses. And the Secretary 
read a communication from William 
Fitton, = on the porcelain-earth 
et Cornwall. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


1810, June &—Among the new 
and rare plants introduced into the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden, by Mr 
Macnab, (See Magazine for May, 
p- 867.) may be mentioned Stylidium 
fruticosum,* brought from New 
Holland by Mr R. Brown. This 
curious litde plant is now in flower ; 
the colimn containing the tidaments 
and style is exceedingly sensible 
to irritation, springing suddenly 
aside upon the slightest touch. 
Doryanthes excelsa, also one of the 
recent New Holland discoveries, 
likewise merits notice. Neither of 
these, We believe, has hitherto been 
seen in Scotland. A specimen of 
the Cyperus papyrus, the leaf of 
which was the papyrus of the an- 
cients, and one of the true Niletic 
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water-lily, Nymphaa Lotus, areboth 
interesting additions to this garden. 

— 12. A large shoal of haddocks 
now occupies the lower part of the 
Frith, and the North and South 
Bays, or the bays of Leven and 
Aberlady. Stili, however, they main- 
tain a high price in the Edinburgh 
market. A very few Grey Mullet 
(Mugil have of late been 
taken at the mouth of the Esk, along 
with salmon-trout ; and some of them 
have been brought to market. This 
is the only species of mullet found 
iu the Frith of Forth. 

— 18. Green pease were brought 
to market for the first time this jsea- 
son, and sold at I4s. apeck. New 
potatoes were at the same time sold 
at Ss. a pint. Inthe evening a most 
refreshing and much: wanted rain 
commenced. It continued all the 
iMh. The advantage to vegetation 
must be very great; the hay cropespe- 
cially must be much improved by it. 

— 20. The. first strawberries of 
the season were brought to markct, 
and sold at 10s. 6d. a pint. The 
strawberry plants in the fields near 
Edinburgh have been much yor 
by the long-continued wet and cold 
of the past winter. 

sea-weed onthe loose 
rocks, or greenstone boulder-stones, 
at Figget Whins, near Portobello, 
has this year been cut, and is at pre- 
sent burning for kelp. The weed is 
chietly the d/ack tang or fucus vesi- 
culosus, with a small quantity of the 
yellow tang or fucus nodosus. An 
opportunity of seeing the manufac- 
ture of kelp seldom occurs so near 
to the Capital. It seems, however, 
to be very indifferently conducted 
here. Ist, A great quantity of 
quartzy and shelly sand is allowed 
to adhere to the weed. Nothing 
can be more injudicious; it must 
render the kelp quite unfit for the 
giass-maker, and of less value to the 
soap-boiler. The sand ought to be 
washed from the weed, before it be 
carried ashore to be dried. 2d, The 
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weed is collected in large heaps, and 
allowed to lie in this state many 
davs. This isa very bad plan, as 

utrefaction must soon begin; and 
if this process have even commenced, 
the quality of the kelp is much de- 
teriorated. In Orkney the weed 1s 
spread out on the grassy or gravely 
beach immediately as it is brought 
from the sea-rocks; it is turned 
over once or twice; and, in about 
two or three days, according to the 
state of the weather, it is tound to 
be sufficiently dry for burning. 
3d, The furnace (if it deserve that 
name) is very incomplete. It is 
merely a rude sort of oblong bason, 
formed of loose round stones, sur- 
rounded on the exterior by a row of 
turfs. Much heat must thus escape 
at the sides ; the temperature of the 
mass must be diminished; the pro- 
per compacting of it, or bringing it in- 
to a state of equal fusion, must thus 
be prevented ; and more or less earth 
and other foreign matter must neces- 
sarily mix itselt'with the liquid mass. 

June 28,1810. N. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


Poems on the Abolition of the Slave 
Lrade ; written by James Mont- 
gomery, James Graham, and E. 
Benger. Embellished with Engrav- 
mos from Pictures painted by R. 
Snurke, Esq. R.A. London, Bowyer, 
Printed by Bensley. Ata. 1809. 


O legislative measure has done 

_ greater honour to the British 
nation, than that which it is the ob- 
ject of the present velume to com- 
memorate. By its means, a vast 
mass ot evil, both physical and mo- 
ral, under which, for uges, mankind 
has groaned, is, we may hope, per- 
manently removed. The object, in- 
deed, ‘was not attained without dif: 
neurty ; yet this was, perhaps, no 
wore than might have b 
ed at Once, fr tra thee 
stance which, in on 


i expect 


be bbb 


vernment, every innovation, 
and from the extensive interests 
which were embarked in the trade ; 
and it gave occasion to very splen- 
did exertions of individual philan- 
thropy, which do high honour, both 
to the individuals by whom they 
were made, and to the couatry. 
The names of Sharp, of Wilber- 
force, of Clarkson, will always be 
associated with the great cause 
which they supported with such un- 
wearied perseverance ; nor must the 
due share of praise be denied to the 
Statesmen, to whose influence their 
efforts were mainly indebted for final 
SUCCESS. 

In this publication, it has been 
the object of Mr Bowyer, with whom, 
apparently, the conception of it ori- 
ginated, to combine the efforts of 
the poet and the artist, and to clothe 
the conceptions of genius im a dress 
the most magnificent which art can 
furnish. He has begun, therefore, 
by calling forth the poetical exer- 
tions of those who were known toe 
be at once zealous in the good cause, 
and capable of celebrating it in suit- 
able strains. In this view, the choice 
appears to have been made with very 
considerable judgment. Yet, we 
confess, we should rather have ad- 
vised a somewhat different plan. 
Instead of long poems by two or 
three writers, we should have pre- 
ferred a greater variety, including, 
if possible, all the most distinguis':- 
ed poets of the united kingdom, no 
matter how small the tribute givon 
by each. It would have been of 
little consequence, in such a plan, 
that the whole of the poetry should 
be original; the object might ra- 
ther have been, to collect all the 
best that had been written on the 
subject, and make it afford subjects 
for the pencil. Mr Bowyer, how- 
ever, has followed a dilterent plan ; 
and we readily admit, that he has 
calied forth, as well as embellished, 

large portion of poetical excel- 
lence; and it ts flattering to our na- 

tional 
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tional feclings, that, of the three au- 
thors selec tod, two should have been 
natives of this country. 

The first piece in the volume is 
by Mr Montgomery, whose volume 
of detached poems, many of our 
readers, proba! ‘ly, have perused with 
pleasure. It is entitled, the West 
Indies. After an introductory sur- 
vey of the progress of maritime dis- 
covery, he takes a view of the settle- 
ment and original state of thosemuch 
prized and fatal islands, Then, in 
the second part, he turns to Atrica, 
and surveys that continent, ere it, 
too, was visited by modern Europe- 
ans. Inthe remainder of this, and 
in the following pert, he narrates 
the origin of the slave trade, and 


enumerates all the guilt, and all the 


evils, of which it had been the 
source. The last part is employed 
in traeing the various steps by which 
the abolition of this :rafiic was at 
last effected ; and in celebrating the 
men, who devoted to this cause their 
time, their exertions, and many of 
them, as it were, their whole betne. 
Mr Montgomery possesses splendour 
of description, an impetuous glow 
of passion and feeling, and a wide 
tiretch of imagination, which emi- 
neatly qualify him for filling up 
many parts of this outline. We 
follow him with enthusiasm, when 
he sweeps, with eagle eye, over the 
wide extent of foreign half-visionary 
realms. We shall, particularly, in- 
stance the following: description of 
the West Indies and their inhabi- 
tants, at the time of their first dis- 
covery: 

bere first his drooping sails Coluinbus 

furl'd d, 
And sweeily rested in another world, 
the Ocean, smiles 
A coustellagon of Elysian isles ; 
av as Onon, when he mounts on high, 
wath nudmght splendour irom 


the sky, 
‘bhev bask ber wath the sun's me ridian ravs, 
not a $i hatdow b; the oundless 


& 


The breath of ocean wanders thro: wh the 
vales 

In morning breezes and in evening gales ; 

Earth from her lap perennial verdure pours, 

Ambrosial fruits, and amaranthine rss 

O’er the wild mountains and luxuriant ph 

Nature in all the pomp of beauty reigns, 

In all the pri de of freedom.— Nature ‘free 

Proclaims that man Was born tor liberty. 

She flourishes where’er the sun be amis pli y 

O'er living fountains, sallying into AY ; 

She withers where the waters cease to ro MM, 

And night and winter stagnate round the 
poke : 

Man too, where freedom’s beams and foun- 
tains rise, 

Springs from the dust, and blossoms to the 
skies ; 

Dead to the joys of light and life, the slave 

Clings to the clod; his root is in the grave; 

Bond. ape is win ter, darkne deat th, de ur, 

Freedom the sun, the sea, the mountains, 
and the air. 

In placid indolence, supinely blest,. 

A feeble race these beauteous isles possess’d ; 

Uatam’d, untaught, in arts and arms un- 
skili'd, 

‘Their patrimonial soil they rudely till’d, 

C has'd the free rovers of the savage woods, 

Insnar'd the wild towl, swept the scaly 

floods ; 

Shelter’d in lowly huts their fragile forms 

Trom burning suns and desolating storm 

Or, when the halcyon sported on the breez-, 

lu ligh t canoes they skimm'd the rippling 
seas : 

Their lives in dreams of soothing langucr 
flew, 

No parted joys, no future pains they knew, 

‘Phe passing moment all their bliss or cure; 

Such as the sires h ad bee n,t he children we re, 

From age to age; like waves u pol nthe tr 

Of storiniess time, they calmly liv’d and dy'c. 


There appears to us also to be 
much magnificence in the following 
description of Africa: 


Where the stupendous mountains of th: 

moon 

Cast their broad shadows o’er the realms «: 

noon, 

From rude Caffraria, where the giratics 
browse, 

With stately heads, among the forest boug!», 

‘To Atlas where Numidian lions glow 

With torrid fire, beneath eternal snow ; 

Nubian hilis, that hail the dawmn; 
day, 

To Guinea's coast, where evening facca 
away, 

Regions Immense, unsearc hable, unknown, 

Bask im the splendour of the solar zone ; 


A 
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A world of wonders ! where creation seems 

No more the works of Nature, but her 
dreams ; 

Great, wild, and beautiful, beyond controul, 

She reigns in all the freedom of her soul. 

Where none can check her bounty, when 
she show’rs 

O'er the gay wilderness her fruits and 
flow’rs$ 

None brave her fury, when, with whirl- 
wind breath 

And earthquake step, she walks abroad 
with death. 

O’er boundless plains she holds her fiery 
flight, 

In terrible magnificence of light ; 

At blazing noon pursues the evening breeze, 

‘Through the dim gloom of realm-o'ersha- 
dowing trees ; 

Her thirst at Nile’s mysterious fountain 
quells, 

Or bathes her swarthy limbs where Niger 
swells. | 

An inland ocean, on whase jasper rocks 

With shells and sea-flower wreaths she binds 
her locks, 

She sleeps on isles of velvet verdure, placed 

‘Midst sandy gulphs and shoals for 


waste. 
She guides her countless flocks to cherish’d 
rills, 


And feads her cattle on a thousand hills ; 

Her steps the wild bees welcome through 
the vale, 

From every blossom that embalms the gale; 

‘the slow unwieldy river-horse she leads 

Through the deep waters, o’er the pastur- 
ing meads ; 

And climbs the mountains that invade the 
sky 

To soothe the eagle’s nestlings when they 
cry. 

At sun set, when voracious monsters burst 

From dreams of blood, awak'd by madd'n- 
ing thirst ; 

When the lorn caves, in which they shrunk 

_ from light, 

Ring = echoes through the hideous 
night ; ‘ 

When darkness seems alive, and all the air 

Ts one tremendous uproar of despair, 

Horror, and agony ;—on her they call; 

She _— their clamours, she provides for 
a 

Leads the light leopard on his eager way, 

«ind goads the gaunt hyaena to his prey. 

Tn romantic regions man grows 

wild ; 

Here erg the negro, nature’s outcast 

Scorn’d by his brethren; but his mother’s 


“haat gazes on him from her warmest sky; 
June 1810, 


Sees in his flexile imbs untutor’d grace, 

Power on his forehead, beauty in his face ; 

Sees in his breast, where lawless passions 
rove, 

The 7 of friendship, and the home of 

ove ; 

Sees in his mind, where desolation reigns, 

Fierce as his clime, uncultur'd as his plains, 

A soil where virtue’s fairest flowers might 
shoot, 

And trees of science bend with glorious 
fruit ; 

Sees in his soul, involv'd in thickest night, 

An emanation of eternal light, 

a midst sinking worlds, his dust to 

re 

And shine for ever when the stars expire. 

Is he not man, though sweet religion's voice 

Ne’er bade the mouyner in his God rejoice ? 

Is he not man, by sin and suffering tried ? 

Is he not man, for whom the Saviour died ? 

Belie the Negro’s powers; in headlong will 

Christian, thy brother, thou shalt prove 
him still ; 

Belie his virtues; since his wrongs began, 

His follies and his crimes have stampt him 
Man. 


There are also, we think, some 
sublime strokes in the following pas- 
sage, suggested by the Maroon war, 
which not long ago raged in the 
West Indies : 


Tremble, Britannia, while thine islands tell 
Tl’ appalling mysteries of Obi's spell ; 
‘The wild LMaroons, impregnable and free 
Among the mountain holds of liberty, 
Sudden as light’ning darted on their foe, 
Seen like the flash, remember’d like the 

blow. 
—When Gallia boasts of dread Marengo’s 
fight, 
And Hoheniinden’s slaughter-deluged night, 
Her spirit sinks ;—the sinews of the brave, 
That crippled Europe, shrunk before the 
Slave ; . 
The demon spectres of Domingo rise, 
And all her triumphs vanish from her eyes, 

‘God is‘a spirit, veil’d from human sight 
In secret ro we of eternal light ; 
Through all the glory of his works we trace 
‘The hidings of his counsel and his face ; 
Nature and time, and change, and fate fulfil, 
Unknown, unknowing, his mysterious will ; 
Mercies and judgments mark him every 

hour, 
——_ in grace, and infinite in power :— 
Oft o'er the Edin islands of the West, 
In floral pomp, and verdant beauty drest, 
Roll the dark clouds of his awaken’d ire ; 
—Shinder, and earthquake, whirlwind, 
flood, and fire, 


Mids? 
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“Midst reeling mountains, and disparting 


plains, 
‘Yell the pale world,—the God of vengeance 
reigns. 

The title of Mr Graham’s poem 
is, * Africa delivered, or the Slave 
Trade abolished.” His subject does 
not take the same wide range as that 
of Mr Montgomery. He has adopt- 
ed a plan more of detail, and better 
pe for giving scope to his own 
peculiar powers, which, without be- 
ing inferior to those of Mr Mont- 
sromery, are of a somewhat different 
cast. Domestic pictures and inci- 
dents, blended with the detail of 
simple scenery that intimately har- 
monizes with them, seem to afford 
his favourite and happiest themes. 
There is much of this in the present 
poem; and though the subject has 
now been treated so often as to be 
with the utmost difficulty redeemed 
from comimon-place, yet many pas- 
sages are extremely interesting and 
affecting. Mr Graham begins with 
some account of the origin of the 
trade, and imagines a vessel sailing 
to the fatal coast for its human car- 
go. Then, supposing them to ex- 
cite a war for the purpose of pro- 
curing slaves, he describes the at- 
tendant calamities. 

The murderous league, 
The bride for blood is struck, the doom 
pronounced, 
By whuch a peaceful unoffending race 
Are sentenced to the sword, to exile, chains. 


Calm was the eve, and cooling was the gale 
That gently fanned Kooma's Bentang tree : 


Bencath its canopy the throng 

Sat garrulous, and praised the lightsome days 

Of better years, yet blessed their lot that 
now 

Beneath the boughs which waved above 
their sires, 


They see their children round about them 
sport 

$n mirthful ri or hear the horn that 
rings, 

The herd's approach: alas, ‘tis not the 

Of herdsman’s horn: it is the trumpet’s 

Distant as yet, and faint among the hills. 


Homeward each warrior hies, and grasps 
the spear, 
And slings the quiver o'er his throbbing 
breast ; 
Trembling for those who, weeping, round 
him wait, 
But bold in conscious courage and his eause. 
Quick round the Bentang, all in martial 
uise, 
The gauntless phalanx eager is arrayed ; 
No one who claims, though but in half. 
formed voice, | 
The — man, waits for the chieftain's 
call; 
Even boys, who scarce can string their 
childish bows, 
Press keenly forward, and, like untrained 
dogs, 
Are rated home. ‘To stem the tide of war, 
Forward the warrior’s haste: the foe ap- 
ears, 
The oe resounds; the murderaus 
rel 
ieaeaiene of delay, is raised ; no pause 
Allowed for marshalling ; with van to var, 
Opponent, stretched in parallel array, 
But line with line, the chiefs at either hand 
Is fiercely joined, like two infuriate snakes, 
That crested meet, entwining, till con- 


volved 

They form a writhing globe, and poisoned 
die 

Ry mutual wounds. Not so the combat 
ends 

That seals Kooma's doom: right yields to 

wer. 

O'erwhelmed by numbers, fathers, hue 
bands, lie 

Dead, bleeding, dying ;—blessed are the 
deau 


They hear not the oppressor’s chain, nor 
feel 


The bolted iron; while, from a neighbour- 
ing hill, 
The pale-faced, ruthless, author of the war, 
— ~~! human harvest reaped and 
und, 


Fire, sword, and rapine, sweeps away at 


once 

The cottage with its inmates, and transforms 

The happy vale into a wilderness. 

No human being, save the bowed down, 

And children, that scarce lisp a father’s 
name, 

Is left ; as when a forest is laid low, 

Haply some single and far sundered trees 

Are spared, while every lowly shrub and 


ower, 

That sheltered smiled, droops shivering in 
the breeze. | 

_ The following picture, which is 

drawn after the victims are SUPP 
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ed to be on — and on their 
way to the land of slavery, appears 
to us to be painted in very strong 
and aflecting colours: 


—— Sleep, unhoped, weighs down at last 
The weary eyelids of a favoured few.— 
When thus the tragic scene of present 
things 

Is shut, the visionary past unfolds, 

Soothing with transient bliss the mother’s 
breast : 

Again the father fancies that he’s couch’d 

Amid his children, in their lowly hut ; 

Once more he fancies that he wakes and 
sees 

"Yhe placid image of his sleeping boy, 

And then hiseyes meek opening in a smile, 

Followed by lisping accents of delight : 

‘Yo clasp the child, he tries his shackled arms 

‘To stretch ; roused by the galling iron, he 
doubts, 

He fears; the dread reality he feels ; 

Des air, despair comes rushing on his soul, 

Like the dread cataract’s din to ene cin- 
barked 

Upon a peaceful river, who forgets,— 

Giding along, from danger yet afar, 

Eutranced in pleasure, with the goodly sight 

Of lofty boughs, o’er-arching half the stream, 

With melody of birds, upon these boughs, 

That sing alternately, and gaily plume 

Their beauteous wings, and with the quiet 
lapse 


Of the smooth flood that bears him to his’ 


fate,— 
lorgets the thundering precipice of foam 
‘That boils below, till su ical arouzed 
He hears at once and views the dreadful 
doom. 


Mr Graham concludes, like Mr 
Montgomery, with celebrating the 
downfall of the slave trade, and the 
merits of those who were instru- 
mental in effecting it. With regard 
to this part of both poems, we can- 
not a remarking, that, contrary, 
probably, to the intention of the au- 
thors, it is by no means the best. 
The names and subjects are too 
real, too familiar, tog colloquial, if 
we may use the expression, to kin- 
dle poetic enthusiasm. This, we 
apprehend to be one chief reason 
he poetry, on ephemeral subjects, 
and on the characters of the day, is 
seldom possessed of merit. The re- 
Sion of genuine poetry is one more 


pure imagination. Dropping, there 
tore, the panegyrics of Mr Grahams 
however well tounded, we shall pre- 
sent our readers with the following 
picture, which is quite in his genu- 
ine style: 


Already I behold the wicker dome 

To Jesus consecrated, humbly rise 

Below the sycamore’s wide spreading 
boughs : 

Around the shapeless pillars twists the vine. 

blowers of all hues climb up the walls, and 
fill 

‘The house of God with odours, passing far 

Sabean incense, while combined with notes 

Most sweet, most artless, Zion’s songs as- 
cend, 

And die in cadence soft; the preacher's 
voice 

Succeeds ; their native tongue the converts 
hear 


In deep attention fixed ; all but that child, . — 


Who = the hanging clusters, yet with- 


olds, 


In reverence profound, his little hand, 


The last poem is by Mr E. Ben- 
ger, whose name we do not recollect 
to have before met with, but who 
appears to possess a very consider- 
able share of poetical merit. He 
has not, indeed, the magnificence 


of Montgomery, -or the pathos of | 


Grahame ; but he possesses a sweet, 
flowing, mellow tone of poetry, 
which, without ever rising very high, 
is always correct and pleasing. fle 
appears to most advantage, we 
think, in simple domestic pictures, 


where no strong passions are called 
forth. ‘The following may afford an . 


agreeable specimen : 


‘The simple negro hears, with cold dis- 
dain, 
Of climes far distant from his native plain ; » 


He asks no fairer regions to behold, 
Asks but to linger in his native igld : 
Till, blanch’d by time, his few spare locks 
engaye 
The sacred reverence youth bequeaths to 


Child of tradition ! all his soul requires 


Is bounded by the mem’ry of his sires: 
Like them he sallies on the ambush’'d foe, 
Like them arrests with his unerriag bow. 
The nimble lizard, though he lightiy 
springs, 
Green 


indistinct—more distant—more 
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Green as the pensile leaf to which he 
clings ; 

Or, like a tempest, drives the woods among, 

With skill that tames the fierce, and awes 
the strong ; 

Or hov'ring o'er the river's banks of green, 

Extends the filmy mesh that snares unseen. 

And well he knows (as erst his fathers 
kr w) 

‘To fence his borders with the neat bamboo ; 

‘To raise the raft of reeds, the walls of loam, 

‘To form partitions in his little home, 

Cell within cell (like chambers in the comb), 

2nd spread the grassy roof that breathes 

erfume, 

The social door, that latch or bar has none, 

‘The western zephyr wooes, and evening 
sun; 

‘That porch is sacred—where, with cautious 
tread, 

‘The master stoops his unambitious head; 

But enter'd once, sleeps reckless of alarm, 

Rock'd, bke the nautilus, amid the storm 

‘That rages ronnd his shell. No winds in- 
vade 

"Phe lowly shade ; the tamarind’s guardian 
shade, 

Whose ever-sheltering arms around are 
spread, 

lightning from his humble 
snea, 

But not alone those friendly branches wave 

‘To screen his home, they mark his future 

rave ; 
For, near that cherish'd spot, at parting day, 
He deems some friend his lifeless corpse shall 


lay ; 
Clad in AM garb as erst his hands had 
wrought, 
(-4 task, perhaps, performed in pensive 
thought), 
White as the silkworm’s coft funereal vest, 
‘Vhe little artist’s destined cell of rest ; 
When, haply, reckless of his future doom, 
He shrouds fis tender frame, and decks his 
tomb. 
Yet Airic’s humble son is doomed to share 
“Phe common lot of toil, and want, and care ; 
sind pride, and wrath, and emulation reach 
Hus feeling soul, though simple as his speech. 
tlis world is measured by me narrow space 
Withm the Bentang’s venerable place ; 
irom youth to age, his foot imprints its 


__ floor, 
Rais'd on reedsethe school of civil 
ore ; 
‘The seat of justice, in unsceptered state, 
‘The scene of all he deems august and great ; 
Where law is breath'd, as sumple sense in- 


Or oral truth, the spirit of his sires. — 
Here, too, when evening's grateful zephyr 


blows, 


The tale a or uhe legend Sows. 


(So wellloves man, his daily cares resign'd 

‘Yo fill with dreams, perturbed, the vacant 
mind), 

While the cool Tabba’s beech like shade 
descends 

O'er sires and sons, a family of friends, 

Nor vainly hete the wanderer seeks a seat, 

But drops the sandals from his bleeding feet ; 

Hail'd, though unknown=to simple man 
what claim 

So strong, so sacred, as the stranger's name ? 

Is there a spell the negro’s soul to wean 
From childhood’s lov’d traditionary scene ? 
No! long estranged, through slow revolve 

ing years, 
The exile pours his unexhausted tears : 
Even he, the favoured man, from thraldom 
free, 
Yearns to behold his tutelary tree, 
And those dear hills, by summer ever blest, 
Where the Great Spirit makes his hallowed 
rest. 

We have been particularly copi- 
ous in our extracts out of this work, 
as, from the splendid, and, conse- 
— expensive form, in which it 
is published, it can come into the 
hands of comparatively few readers. 
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T= Advantages, Abuses, and 
Obligations of Masonry. By the 
R. W. Master of the Edinburgi: 
Defensive Band Lodge. 2s. 

A General View of the Agricul- 
ture of Galloway. By the Rev. 
Samuel Smith, Minister of Borgue. 
Svo. plates, 9s. 

The Natural History of the Mi- 
neral Kingdom, relative to the Strata 
of Coal, Mineral Veins, and the pre- 
vailing Strata of the Globe. By 
John Williams, E. S.S. A. Mineral 
Surveyor. The 2d edition ; with an 
appendix, containing a more extend- 
ed view of mineralogy and geology. 
Ilustrated with engravings. By 
James Millar, M. D. F. A. A. 5. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

First Report of the Edinburgh 
Bible Society. Is. 

Commentaries on the Laws of 
Scotland, and on the principles 
of Mercantile Jurisprudence. By 
George Joseph Bell, Esq. Advocate, 
2d Edition, 4te. 21. 2s. 6d. 
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A General View of the Agricul- 
ture of Kincardineshire, and the 
Mearns. By George Robertson. 
12s. 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 
M« ROBERT KERK has an- 


nounced his intention of under- 
taking a General History and Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels. ‘This 
work is to be divided into five parts, 
containing, 1. Voyages and Travels, 
during the middle ages, down to the 
commencement of the 15th century. 
¥. General Voyagesand Travels, trom 
the above era to the year 1760. 
Particular Voyagesand Travels, ar- 
ranged in systematic order, geogra- 
phicaland chronological. 4. Voyages 


and Travels during the reign of 


George III. 5. Historical Deduc- 
tion of the Progress of Navigation, 
Discovery, and Commerce, by sca 
and land, from the earliest times, 
down to the present period. It is 
proposed, that this work shall con- 


sist of 18 volumes ; a part, or half 


volume, to appear every two months. 

We understand that a new edition 
of Decerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis 
Metamorphoseon Libris, with Eng- 
lish notes at the foot of the page, 
und a copious Index of the proper 
names at the end of the volume, 
by Mr Dymock, of the Grammar 
School of Glasgow, will be publish- 
ed in the course of next month. 


Literary Intellizence, English and 
Orelgne 


HIE Rev. Mr Hayter, chaplain 

in ordinary to the Prince of 
Wales, who has been superintendant 
jor his Royal Highmess of the Her- 
culaneum MSS. since the year 1802, 
has just arrived in London from Pa- 
lermo. We regret to have it con- 
firmed, that the whole museum at 
Portici, including 1500 of those 
MSS. which had not been unfolded, 
and 230 originals which had been 
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unfolded, partially or wholly, by Mr 
Hayter, were suffered to fall into 
the hands of the. French, notwith- 
standing the repeated remonstrances 
of this gentleman to the Neapolitan 
court to have them removed, or sent 
to England. We learn, however, 
that Mr Hayter had previously co- 
pied and corrected ninety-four of 
those which he had unfolded, and 
that these copies, which are fac-si- :. 
tuiles, were transmitted by him to 4 


the Prince of Wales, and have since I 
by his Royal Highness, through it 
Lord Grenville, been presented to 
the university of Oxford. Among 
these was a Latin poem, which Mr ) 


Hayter conjectures to have been a ; 
composition of Varius, the friend of j 
Virgil. Of this Latin poem, as well 
‘is of an ingenious treatise on Death, 
by Philodemus, the fac-similes have | : 
been engraved. Unfortunately his 
Sicilian Majesty also left behind ts 
him at Naples, engraved fac-similes 

of three books and a half of Epicu- 

rus de Natura, of which the disco- 

very wus an invaluable acquisition ; { 
but we have the pleasure to announce, f 
that the fac-simile copies of those 
and other four books are among the 
ninety-four now at Oxford. 

A Miscellaneous Collection of 
Critical Observations, from the ma- 4 
nuscripts of the late Professor Por- 
son, purchased by Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, will x Ea be given to 
the public by Professor Monk, Mr 
Dobree, and Mr Blomfield, the three 
gentlemen to whom this task has 
been entrusted by the master and . 
fellows of the society. 

An English gentleman, lately es- 
caped from France, has in the press, 

A Picture of Verdun; being an in- 
teresting statement of every circwmn- 
stance connected with the detention 
of our countrymen. ‘This work con- 
tains: An account of their arresta- 
tion—-Detention at Fontaine and 
Valenciennes—Confinement at Ver- | 
duu—Incarceration at Bitche—A- 
musements 
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musements--Sufferings--Indulgences 
granted to some; acts of extortion 
and cruelty practised on others— 
Characters of General and Madame 
Wirion—List of those who have been 
permitted to leave, or who have es- 
caped, out of France—Occasional 
pocery by Mr Concannon, Sir Wil- 
iam Cowper, &c. and anecdotes of 
the principal Detenus. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 
Fine. Arts. 


DESCROIZILLES, sen. has 
* published some observations 
on the preservation of vegetables for 
distillation by salting. preserve 
rose-leaves, for example, he gives 
the following directions—Tuke lbs. 
troy of rose-leaves, and pound them 
two or three minutes with one-third 
of their weight of common salt. The 
flowers bruised with the salt will 
soon give out their juice, and pro- 
duce a paste of little bulk, which 
inust be put into an earthen vessel, 
or small cask; and proceed in the 
same manner till you have filled it. 
Stop the vessel close, and keep it in 
a cool place till wantéd. This fra- 
grant paste you may distil at /eisure, 
in a common still, diluting it with 
about double its weight of pure wa- 
tér. This process is particularly ap- 
plicable to those herbs, the water of 
which, distilled by the common me- 
thod, will not keep. 

Morosi, the mechanician of Milan, 
has invented an hydraulic machine, 
by means of which, the workmen 
employed, in coining, to give motion 
to the striking engine, are dispensed 
with ; and this operation, which for- 
merly reguired eight men, is now 
performed by a boy. 

M. Parmentier has published some 
reflections on the Aypnum crispum, a 
species of moss, propesed, onaccount 
of the dearness of wool, as a substi- 
tute for stuffing mattresses and firr- 


niture. The moss, which is of a 
moderate length, and has a some- 
what fragrant smell, grows upon 
trees, particularly beech, is gather- 
ed in August and September, and 
when beaten like flocks, does not 
retain moisture or form into lumps 
likethem. It is little liable to decay, 
and it is only necessary to dry it in 
the shade to preserve its fragrance. 
Neither sweat nor urine produces 
any fermentation in this moss, as it 
does in wool; but lest moisture 
should cause it to germinate, it ma 
be steeped in lime-water, which 
destroys its power of vegetation. 
It is said to be free from the property 
of imbibing and communicating con- 
tagioh, which animal substances pos- 
Sess. 

M. Ebel, of Bavaria, has recently 
published a geological work on the 
structure of the Alps, which is re- 
ported to contain much novelty, and 
to coincide entirely with the experi- 
ments made by Humboldt. Accord- 
ing to their system, it is not true 
that granite is the nucleus of the 
surface of the earth; on the con- 
trary, we find as many strata of 
granite as of any of the other inte- 
gral substances of mountains. ‘These 
strata of stones in the mountains 
were formed by crystallization in the 
sea of Chaos, and are found in a 
great measure on the same line froin 
Savoy to Hungary. The earth, ac- 
cording to these ideas, resembles a 

rism of crystal, the edges of which 
ve been worn away by the flux 
and refiux of the waters, without 
the ruins of these points having ¢n- 
tirely filled up the cavities. This 
view of the subject is expected to 
lead to important results ; Tost it will 
at the same time discourage those 
who still hope to find the solid 
nucleus of the earth. It begins to 
be embraced by the geologists of the 
Continent, in preference to the sys- 
tems which they had befure adopt- 
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poetry, 


rpprTAPHS ON LIVING CHARACTERS, 


Py Janes Hoce, the Ettrick Shepherd. 


I. 


« Stop friend, do you know who lies under 
this sod ?”” 

The most terrible man in the world, by — 

Yes, here lies the man, Sir, demolish’d and 
weaken'd, 

Who well might be stil’d Bonaparte the 
second, 


The one kept the monarchs of Europe in 
awe 3 

Bar this to the genius of Europe gave Jaw. 

So ae was lis las), when his temper was 
ired 

At the breath of lis nostrils the authors 
expired, 


So dreadful his fiat, and public his fame, 

He nearly had d—n'd both a Bailey and 
Graeme 

But thanks to the tyrant, who let him alone 

Until he got time to repent umd atone, 


His wit and his humour were free and un- 
bounded, 

But his sense and his fancy were strangely 
confounded ; 

Yor the rich or the poor he car’d never a 
button ; 

Rut stuck to his party, and ventur’d his 
mutton, 


On anthor immoral, or nobleman dull, 

ile spar’d not his powder, his blood, nor 
his scull. 

A brave independence exalted his mind ; 

A soul so capacious, a taste so refined, 

In one little fellow were never combined, 


But here he lies quiet, and peace to his dust, 

He had faults, he had foibles, confess it I 
tminst ; 

But where does the mortal that’s free of 
them dwell. 

He had virtues to balance, and balanced 
them well, 


i. 


Some spirit wakes the Border lyre, 
Yo ring her Minetrel’s parting wail ; 


For sounds, replete with heavenly fire, 
Come sailing on the southland gale. 


List, gentle friend, that dying strain, 
That harp hath often cheer’d our toils 

Hath pour'd o'er ‘Tiviot’s daizied plain, 
And the wild woods of Aberfoyle ; 


Hath rous’d the hero’s spirit hich, 
To danger, death, and warrior deed ; 
Taught blooming maid the tender sigh, 
aind piry’s gentle heart to bleed. 


Now all unstrung the skilful hand 
‘hat peal’d her magic notes so high! > 
The Border spear, and Highland brand, 
May now unsung forgotten lie, 


But Jong, on Yarrow’s fairy vale, 
His tales the evening ring shall cheer; 
And many a maid his loss bewail, 
And stream for him the shepherd's tear. 


Ifis faults were only faults of taste ; 

Thro’ clouds his genius splendour threw ; 
No hand could stay his rapid haste ; 

Thro’ fire and flood he furious few. 


Sound be thy sleep, our Minstrel wild ! 
And sweet thy dreams till time shall flee ! 

And every eve, and morning mild, 
Moisten the green turf over thee. 


4 


To the Sky Lark, on first hearing her Seng 
for the Season, 


High up-borne on thy swift flutt’ring pinion, 
Again dost thou tune thy sweet throat ; 

With the dew on thy grey freckled bosom; 
‘hou pour’st through the sky thy wild note, 


Yar below hast thou left thy companion ; _ 
‘The swain, with his slow moving team, _ 
‘lo his ear come thine accents with pleasure, 


As, half forward, he pores o'er the beam. 


And who does not hear, with soft rapture, 
‘Thy wild-warbling soul-soothing strain ; 

What griefestricken mind does not welcome 
‘Thy spring-pledging song back again, 


By the banks of some small gliding streamlet, 
With slow wand’ring step as I move, 
My ear, while it drinks thy soft music, 
Shall bless the sweet warbler above. | 
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Summary of politics. 


Ix this eventful and interesting age, we are so much accustomed to 
have our minds excited by those feelings of interest, which arise from 
rapid successions of great events, that we are disposed to complain of a 
month so barsen of incidents as the last, and to look upon the affairs of the 
world like spectators of 2 drama, the scenes of which are beginning to 
languish and grow dull.—France and Austria, the two great powers whose 
memorable contests have sodong held the world suspended between the 
opposite extremes of fear and of hope, laying aside their mutual animosi- 
ties, have joined together in a firm compact, and seem to be employed in 
celebrating the cessation of those horrors, against the return of which 
they believe that a sure and durable barrier has been raised. The friend- 
ship and union of these two powerful states has been followed by a genc- 
ral peace throvghout Europe ; and Spain and Portugal are the only two 
countries where hopeless battles must still be fought. From the arrang>- 
ments, however, that have been adopted on each side,—the near approach 
of the hostile armies,—the determiuation to subdue on the one hand, and 
to resist on the other,—it is obvious that some events must speedily take 
place, of a more decisive character than what have recently happened. 
The command of tie French troops has heen now committed to Marshal 
Massena, whose strength is variously reported, though it is not believed, 
at the lowest computation, to fall short of 60,000; while that of Lord 
Wellington is said to amount to 25,000 British troops, besides Portuguese 
and Spaniards. Both armies are equally distant from Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and important intelligence is daily expected. We have no wish to antici- 
pate any disastrous result to the exertions of our countrymen ; but the na- 
ture of the troops, which form a large part of the Portuguese allied army, 
is so notorious to the whole world—the policy of the enemy is so constant 

and 
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and uniform, first to learn our exact strength, and then to send double the 
siumber against us, that we augur nothing but calamity from the centi- 


nuance of a struggle, which no exertions or resources of ours can ever 
bring to issue upon equal terms, 


In the state of uncertainty which we have just stated to prevail, with re- 
gard to the affairs of Spain, the public mind has been a good deal occu- 
pied with the proceedings of the American Government, who have lately 
repealed the Non-intercourse Act, by which the vessels both of France 
and England are admitted to a tree trade with their ports. This wise 
measure, far from. affording any just ground of triumph over the Ameri- 
cans, is a new proof of the wisdom and moderation so visible in their 
whole policy, and of their determination, at all hazards, to avoid a war, 
either with this country or with France. The calamities of Europe are 
before their eyes; and they seem well disposed to profit by so awful an 
example ; adhering to peace—intent on domestic improvement, and |is- 
tening to none of the suggestions of false pride, which would prompt 
them rather to sacrifice the happiness of their subjects, than to change 
measures evidently hurtful. This is a matter of so much moment, and so 
closely connected with the disputes that have recently prevailed, relative 
to the public law of Europe, and the rights of neutrals, that we propose to 
exhibit, as shortly as possible, a view of those questionsregarding commerce, 
which are at issue between Great Britain, America, and France, and to 
point out to our readers the origin and progress of those disputes, which 
have been growing to maturity during a period of nearly twenty years, 
and have now involved in misery a greater portion of mankind than ever 
before had to lament the evils of tyranny, or of ambition ; premising, of 
course, such observations on thgt important branch of the law of nations, 
which respect the rights of neutral and belligerent states, as may be ne- 
¢essary to elucidate the subject. | 

Ir is admitted, on all hands, that nations at war have no right to dis- 
turb neutral states’with their quarrels; while it is, on. the other hand, 
essential to the character of a neutral state to assist neither party in its 
warlike operations.’ Upen this principle, neutral nations are prohibited 
from furnishing the belligerent with arms, ammunition, or with any of the 
implements of war; such a commerce being supposed inconsistent with 
tue character of the neutral trader, as implying too direct a share in the 
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hostilities of the contending parties; and its continuance producing mote 
evil to the belligerent than benefit to the neutral. Upon the same princi- 
ple, no communication is permitted with a town blockaded either by sea 
vr land. The blockade of a town, necessarily requires & very expensive 
scheme of operations, which might be entirely deranged by the adinis- 
sion of a single trader. In this case, the mischief to the belligerent evi- 
dently outweighs the benefit to the neutral. On the other hand, it seems 
quite reasonable, that the right of blockade should be subject to limita- 
tions; otherwise a belligerent might, at his pleasure, interdict the neutral 
trom the trade of an extensive continent. To provide against this abuse, 
it has been generally understood, that unless a belligerent is able so close- 
ly to invest a place as to render it dangerous to enter it, he is not enti- 
tled to exercise the rights of blockade. These principles are admitted 
by both parties ; but it is insisted on the part of Britain, that, owing to 
her great maritime power, her fleets are enabled so closely to invest ex- 
tensive tracts of the enemy's coast, as to render ail access dangerous ; 
while it is contended, by the neutral states, that the object of blockading 
a town is its capture—that no blockade is allowable, unless with a view 
to this object—and that to blockade an extensiye coast is a Complete per- 

“version of the principle on which the rights of blockade are founded. I 
addition to this dispute, there are other mmportant questions on which the 
neutral and the belligerent are still at variance, and which we shall now 
explain with all possible brevity. 


Ir has been the uniform practice of the states af Europe, to confine 
the commerce of their colonics, during peace, to the mother country ; 
while, during war, they have trequently found it necessary, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the dangers of capture, to bring home the produce of 
their colonies in neutral ships. The great maritime superiority of Britain 
1 the present contest, has rendered this more than ever the policy of 
“France; and she has accordingly availed herself of the American flag, 
for the parpose of safely transporting her colonial produce to Europe. 
it is this trade with the enea:y’s cologies which we have all along wished 
‘ointerrupt, sisting that, accortling to the rule adopted in the war ot 
1756, we have a right to exctude the neutral trader during war from those 
branches of trade trom which he was excluded during peace ; while it is 
snaintalned by the neutral trader, that, so long as he takes no direct share 
.0 the hostilities of the contending powers, he is entitled te all the privi- 
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feges of neutrality; and, upon this principle, a free trade with either of 
the belligerents is claimed, not as an indulgence, but as a right. 


Arter the commencement of the war in 1795, it was agreed to coih- 
promise these claims, America, the great neutral trader of the present 
day, consenting to wave her right to an entire freedom of trade with the 
enemy, provided Great Britain would modify her claim of excluding the 
neutral traders during war, from those branches of trade from which they 
were excluded during peace, America was accordingly permitted to im- 
port, in her own ships, the produce of the enemy’s colonies, although 

prohibited from such a trade during peace ; which produce being landed 
and sold, was allowed to be transported to any part of Europe. The et- 
fect of this regulation was to prevent America from trading directly be, 
tween the enemy’s colonies and the mother country. ‘The same trade, 
however, was carried on by a round-about voyage; the produce of the 
French colonies being first transported to America, and from thence 
reaching the mother country as regularly and plentitully as before. The 
inefliciency of these regulations became very soon apparent, and new 
vonditions were proposed to the Americans, with a view of hampering 
the trade; with which, however, they immediately complied, rather than 
sacrifice so valuable a branch of commerce. In_ particular, it was insist- 
ed, that the property was not American, but French, and therefore liabie 
to seizure. This, however, seems a very immaterial point; tor, is it not 
evident that the trade in question consists in transporting the produce of 
the enemy’s colonies to France; and, as long as this object is acconrplish- 
ed, of what moment is it to whom the produce belongs during the pas- 
sage? The Americans, although they were to purchase it from the 
French planter, would still act as carriers between the French colonies 
and the motiier country. The defect of all these measures evidently con- 
sists in sanctioning, under certain conditions, a trade which it was their 


purpose to destroy, 


WHILE, on these points, the disputes between America and Britain 
were gradually increasing in acrimony, and while other causes of dissatis- 
faction were arising, such as the impressing of American seamen, &c. a 
mew source of discord broke out, which, in its progress, has torn up, 
root and branch, the whole system of the public law of Europe, so justly 
regarded by the wisest statesmen as the peculiar glory of modern times. 
kt bas been already mentioned, that we always claimed the right of sub- 
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fecting, not only single towns, but extensive tracts of the enemy’s coast 
to blockade ; by which means, we inflicted severe distress on such of the 
enemy’s subjects as were exposed to these measures of annoyance. It 
was always insisted, however, on the grounds already stated, that this 
mode of hostility was contrary to the law of nations. By way of retalia- 
tion, therefore, for measures held to be illegal, the island of Great Bri- 
tain was declared by France to be in a state of blockade, and all ships 
were made liable to eecizure which touched at a British port. In conse- 
quence of this aggression, a British Order in Council was issued, prohi- 


biting neutral vessels from trading between the different ports of the ene- 


my—a measure, of which its inefficiency was its only recommendation. 
With a view to more severe retaliation, a second Order in Council was is- 
sucd, prohibiting all neutral traders from any intercourse with France, 
except they first touched at a British port—landed their cargoes—and, in 
some cases, paid duties to the British Government: The French decree 
had before declared, that no ship, which had touched at a British port, 
should be admitted into the harbours of France; so that America was 
wholly excluded by the united operation of these measures, from all in- 
tercourse with Europe. She accordingly had recourse to the expedient 
of laying an embargo on her shipping; by which means, she entirely 
withdrew her commerce from the scene of these violent contentions. 


From this statement out readers will perceive, that the object both of 
Trance and Britain, in attacking commerce, is to distress each other's 
subjects; by which means each party expects to compel its adversary to 
accept of reasonable terms of peace. A peace, on reasonable terms, is, 
in truth, the object of all war; and according as the means employed are 
nore er less calculated to obtain this object, their policy is to be esti- 
mated. 


Aw examination of this principle, on which the whole argument turns, 
will tend considerably to shorten our remarks on this subject; as it will 


be unnecessary, if we can shake the principle of the system, to enter inte 
an examination of its details. 


Witrx two nations determine to appeal to arms, their object is clearly 
te try which is the strongest party; and whatever decides this question 
most readily, is undoubtedly the best mode of making war. In a land war, 
the 
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the armies of the two hostile nations meeta battle is fought—and peace 
follows the submission of the weaker power. It is impossible to devise # 
quicker method of bringing matters to an issue; and although the contlict 
of armies produces infinite calamity, the means employed are so intimate- 
ly connected with their object, and are so obviously necessary, that no 
complaint is made—no irritation is excited; for to complain of this mode 
of making war, would be to complain against war itself. It is under this 
system, that war, assuming the appearance of a generous competition of 
gallantry and skill, presents the singular spectacle, of men brought toge- 
ther to destroy each other, and yet preserving, in their intercourse, all the 
courteousness of social lite. 


Ir is otherwise when war is conducted upon different principles—when 
the means employed, though they inflict certain misery upon mankind, 
are very remotely connected with their object. Such, however, is, in a 
great measure, the character of every war waged against commerce. It 
distresses and ruins the merchant, and lessens the enjoyments of nations. 
While its evils are, in this manner, certain and immediate, its benefits are 
exceedingly doubtful; and a nation which pursues measures so pregnant 
with evil, and apparently leading to so little good, is apt to incur the nn- 
putation of cruelty. Its hostility appears to proceed more from resent- 
ment than from policy; and it naturally gives rise to similar feelings on 
the part of the adversary. In this conflict of revenge and passion, the 
privations inflicted by an enemy, in place of submission, only produce 
more obstinate resistance. In this age of the world we surely have not to 
learn, that man is governed more by his reason and his passions, than by 
his physical propensities ; and that suffering, when combined with a sense 
of oppression, has no tendency to subdue the mind ;—for what suffering 


cau be conceived equal to that of submitting to an enemy whom we 
hate? 
slate 


Ix proof of these reasonings, we might safely appeal to the history of 
very war in which this mode hostility has been tried. The present state 
of the two great powers of Europe furnishes, however, sufficient confirma- 
tion ot their truth. The hostile decfées of France, and the British Orders 
i Council, have undoubtedly so far succeeded, as, in many parts of the 


world, to have placed commerce nearly at a stand. Both parties have 
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been severe sufferers by these measures: but, so far from submission, they 
secm only the more determined on resistance. 


Tne great objection to this mode of hostility, therefore, is, that it eoun- 
teracts its own object; and so far trom facilitating the return of peace, 
which is its avowed purpose, it gives rise to so many angry feclings, that 
peace is never once thought of. 


Tuts view of the question, though it shews that very litle advantage is 
to be derived by any nation from the ruin of its enemy’s trade, is founded 
on the supposition, that the commerce of a great country may be ruined, 
without affecting the prosperity of its neighbours. This, however, is tar 
from being the ease. The shock of such a calamity extends far and wide, 
and is in @ more especial manner felt by every couimercial state. ‘The 
trade of two nations Consists in the mufual exchange of their surplus pro- 
duce. By this exchange they both profit; and, by its interruption, they 
must both equaily suffer. It never can be the interest of either of those 
two nations, even in war, to injure the connnerce of the other. 


observations are peculiarly applicable to the present state of 
trade througheut the world. A:nerica, applying herself wholly to agri- 
culture, has neither capital nor industry to manufacture the produce of 
her soil. Such is also, in a great measure, the condition of the northern 
states of Europe; while that of Britain is precisely the reverse. Abound- 
Ing in capital, and still more in manutacturing art and industry, Britain 
wilords a ready market for the rude produce of the world; which being 
adapted to use by the labour of her numerous artisans, is, Mm part, sent 
back in exchange for the raw material—is partly consumed at home—and 
partly circulated over the continent ef Europe. Aiter the commence- 
ment of the war in 17938, this trade rtaturally felt into the hands of the 
Neutral States; and the trade of America and Britain consisted, accord- 
ingly, in'an exchange of the ride produce of her own soil, for manufac- 
tures, which were intended partly jor her own use, and partly for that of 
the nations at war, with whom it was impossible tor Britain to communi- 
cate but by the intervention of 2 nettre: power. This trade always left 
America in debt to this country : while, on the other hand, the continent 
of Curope always owed a large Coot to Annerica, which was regularly 
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gransferred tu Britain, for the purpose of discharging the claims of the 


British merchants. 


Frowr this statement, our readers will at once perceive, that America, 
in addition to her former connuerce with Britain, now maintained a car- 
rving trade with the Continent ; by which means, the continental markets 
were opened to British manutactures. By interrupting the intercourse of 
America with the Continent, or by ruining its trade, we lose the benctit 
of this market ; which, on the other hand, mmproves with the prosperity of 
Europe. Such is the nature of commerce, that the ties which connect 
trading countries, cannot rudely be torn asunder in any particular part, 
without deranging the general trade of the world, and injuring, in some 
degree, every nation which profits by its prosperity. By ruining the trade 
of Europe, we hurt our enemies undoubtedly, but we hurt ourselves at the 
eame time; and the injury being nearly equal, upon every principle of po- 
licy, such hostility ought to be forborne. Why do civilized nations ex- 
change their prisoners, but because their retention in confinement being 
an equal injury to both, is of no service to the great ends of war, and 
because it is an act of mercy to the sufferers themselves? As little are 
the great ends of war promoted by schemes for harrassing trade ; and it is 
equally a duty on the rulers of nations to shew mercy to that numerous 
class of sufferers who are nade miserable by its interruption, 


Ir may be thought, that these principles are contrery t> the law of na- 
tous, as exemplified in the practice of Europe. A little reflection will 
soon shew that this is a mistake ; since, although most belligerents have 
gone into the practice of maritime plunder, the reason of this must plainly 
be sought in the connection of trade with shipping. It never will be 
contended, that a maritime power, such as Britain, should spare the ship- 
ping of its enemies ; and if they carry on their trade in their own ship- 
ping, both the trade and the shipping must go together. Mercantile 
thipping, though meant for the purposes of trade, is intimately connected 
with war—it is the great nursery of naval power; and it would be absurd 
fo say, that Britain, threatened with a hostile invasion, which can only be 
carried into effect by means of a navy, should allow her enemy to culti- 
vate this source of naval strength, and quietly see her preparing the 
means of her destruction. ‘The shipping of her enemy must always, on 
this account, be an object of hostile attach. But trade is purely pacific. 
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Jt has no counection with war ; and, when it is separated from shipping, it 
ought to be protected in place of being attacked. Now, this is effected 
by means of neutral powers. The neutral flag, when war breaks out, is 
the natural asylum of persecuted trade; and when an enemy, to protect 
his trade, consigns it to the neutral trader, he keeps it at the expence of 
his naval power. Trade, upon these conditions, can never be an object 
of jealousy ; and, so far from aiding the enemy in his views of naval power, 
it is evident, that, by adopting this expedient, he sticks by his trade, and 
abandons his navy, and all his efforts to become powerful at sea, while his 
trade is in the hands of neutral powers, must be utrerly vain. We may far- 
ther remark, that the entire treedom of trade, when carried on by the 


neutral trader, is the ouly principle which can free the law of nations trom 


the confusion in which it is involved. We have no sure footing any 
where else, since all other distinctions have been found ujterly jmpracs 
ticable, and have led to endless confusion and war. 


Ix consequence of the prorogation of Parliament, Sir Francis Burdett, 
and Mr John Gule Jones, whose confinement has given rise to such diffi- 
cult questions and extraordinary proceedings, have been liberated from 
their respective prisons. The most splendid preparations were made, in 
the metropolis, for a triumphal procession, in which an immense crowd 
had assembled, to join in commemoration of this event. Apprehensions 
having been entertained by Government, of the consequences of such a 
weusure, a large body of horse, foot, and artillery, was stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the city, for the purpose of preventing disturbances ; and al- 
though no disposition to excesses of any kind, but much the contrary, 
was manifested by the people, yet Sir Francis Burdett, dreading the pos- 
sibility, and the consequences, of sone unforeseen cause of quarrel arising 
between the populace and the military, and conceiving it to be the wisest 
course to avoid the least chance of any real catastrophe, with- 
direw privately, by water, from the Tower, and proceeded directly 
to his house, at Wimbledon. The crowd, though in some degree dis- 
appomted im their hopes of gratification from so gay a spectacle, pro- 
ceeded with the empty car, which had been prepared for the Hon. Buro- 
net, to his own house; and, in the course of a few hours, retired, without 
Cumitthig any act of scrious di:turbanee. 


PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Mondcy, May 21. 


ORD LAUDERDALE animadverted 
4 on the report of the Commillioners 
under the Scots Judicature Bill, which, he 
alleged, was framed fo as to delude the 
Houfe. ‘The cafe of Mr Thomas Scott, a 
captain in the Manx Militia, was particu- 
larly deferving of attention. ‘This gentle- 
man, though he was aware that the oflices 
of extractors were to be abolifhed, accepted 
a fituation, performing the duty a month, 
only for the fake of the compenfation pro- 
poled. He concluded by moving, that the 
date of the commiffion of ‘Thomas Scott, as 
captain in the Manx Fencibles, together 
with the dates of the intervals of bis being 
ablent from the corps, be laid before the 
Houfe. 
After a few words from Lords Melville 
and Liverpool, it was ordered accordingly. 


Lord Metvitce rofe to make his pro- 
mifed motion relative to the employment of 
fhips of war, in the tranfport of troops. 
His Lordfhip began by reading the refolu- 
tion which he meant to propofe to the Houfe. 
‘That it appears to the Houfe, from the 
many difadvantages arifing from the ufe of 


hired veilels in the tranfport of troops, that . 


it ismore expedient for the good of the fer- 
vice, and the nation at Jarge, to have cer- 
tain fhips of war fitted up for the convey- 
ance of troops.” His Lordfhip then pro- 


ceeded to point out the advantages of em- 


ploying thips of war in preference to tranf- 
ports; after which, he entered into a de- 
tailed account of tonnage of the Britith 
navy (which he ftated to be 800,000 tons), 
by which to prove that there was plenty 
for the tranfport of 24,000 men, without 
taking from our effective naval itrength.— 
He propofed that the veilels fhould have 
lighter mafts, yards, and metal. than when 
led as thips of war only; and that they 
fhould carry only one-third of their quota 
of men, and only from 12 to 20 guns. 

Lord Mucarave replied to the argue 
ments of Lord Melville, and concluded by 
moving the previous queftion, which was 
carried without a divilion. 


June 1810, 


5 


Tuesday, May 22. 
The Forfar Road Bill, and the Forfar 


Stature Labour Bill, were read a third me, 


and paffed. 


Wednesday, May 23. 

The Duke of Bruntwick’s Annuity Bill 
was read a third time and paifed. 

On the metion of Lord Hlott ann, ac- 
counts of the Receipts of the Admiralry 
Droits, from 1760 to the preient time, were 
ordered to be laid before the Houte. 

The Duke of Bruntwick’s Annuity Bill 
received the Royal Aiffent, by commutlion, 
on Thuriday ; the Irith Stage Coach 
Billi, the Exchequer Bills’ Funding Bill, 
and a number of private Bills. 


Wednesday, May 30. 
The Privately Seealing Bill was rejected 
by a confiderable majority. 
The ufual Addrets to his Majefty, ap- 
proving of a Vote of Credit, was agreed to 
unanimoully, 


Friday, June 1. 


The Gas Light Bill was read a third 
time, and, after fome oppofition from Lord 
Stanhope, was paffed. 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

Lord Sranfopre, after fome obfervations 
upon the difcordancy of the opinions o! the 
Commiflioners under the Scotch Judicature 
Act, as appeared by their Third Report, re - 
lative to the expediency of introducing 
‘Trial by Jury, in civil cafes, into Scotland, 
moved that they fhould deliver their reipective 
individual opinions in writing to the Houie. 


A long converfation enfued, in which the 
motion was oppofed by the Earl of Liver- 
pool, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Re 
defdale; and fupported by the Earls of 
Lauderdale, Rofislyn, Lord Hoailand, and 
Earl Stanhope, in reply. 

The Houle at length divided—Conteuts 
6—Noun contents 1O—Mayjority 4. 

ROXBURGH PEERAGE. 

In a Committee of Privileges, the confi- 
deration of this cafe was briefly retuned. 
The Lord Chancellor adverted to the lor y: 
hearing of counfel, evidence, &c. and ex- 


his that if to or 


ia 
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forever, nothing new could be faid. He 
thoughr, at leait, that their Liordfhips fhould 
come to a determination on tome of the 
points this Seffion. We briefly Mated the 
outhoe of fome refolutions he propofed to 
fubmit to the Committee, on its next meet- 
ay. among which was, the qneftion refpect- 
mig the barony of Roxburgh, the defigna- 
tion imported by the deed of 1648, and the 
genuine umport of the terms “ heirs male.” 

Vhe Committee was ordered to fit again 
on Lueiday. 


i J ine 5. 


A petition from the Roman Catholics of 
the county of Galway, praying to be re- 
eved trom the remaining difabilities on 
that body of his Majetty’s lubjects, wasor- 
dered to lie on the tabie. 

Lord STaNMore gave an account of an 
invention by an American, of the name of 
Felton, for the deftruction of thips of the 
fize, The experiment had been tried, 
and had partly fecceeded, The inventor had 
been atterwards invited overto Britain, and 
the experunent repeated in our harbours, He 
to know what meafures had been 
taken to guard egainit the effects of this in- 
vention, and moved tor a hit of our navy, 
thar every thip might be fupphed with a 

chine, 
© motion was negatived. Contents 8 
on Contents 25. 


June 6 


The Farlef DonouGumore rofe, pur- 

: fc to } .¢, to draw the attention of 
their Lordih ps to the prayer of the lui 
Catholcs, lamented that the had 
ot fatieo amo abler duands; but as he was 
the oldeit Peer who tupported tbe Catholic 
cianms, he could not refute comung forward 
lie endeavi to jhow 
tye yullice of thefe claims, and the neceflity 
of granting them, and that there was no- 
thing im the aéts pafled at the revolution, or 


eon the oceaion. 


curing the of Wiliam hoflile ro 
them, or inconfttent with them. Hie ad- 
cuced the inttances of Canada and Corfica, 
in which that tenacioulnels, to aff Sediy 
and pertinacwonfly held out, was difpented 
with; and he concluded with moving.— 
the contideration of the Catholic peti- 
ti before a Commrtee, 

Lord Exsxine maincained the juaflice 
and policy of gowe into a Commitee, and 
was followed on the fame fide by Lord 
and the Duke of Norrorx. 

bar! Gary fupported the motion. Policy 


and jullie equally required that the Houle 


fhould go into a Committee on the clainve 
of the Irith Catholics, 

Lord Liverproo. could not aerce to th: 
motion, wolefs fecurities were preopofed that 
were likely to be fatisfactory, 

Lerd DonouGumore replied at fome 
leneth, and contended, that the feelings of 
four mulions of people were nur to be trifled 
with. 

Strangers were then ordered to wii hidraw, 
when a divifion took place, ‘Phe rumbere 


were—-For the motion G8—Againit it 151. 


‘Thursday, June 7. 


Several hills, moftly private, were broughe 
up from the Commons, and recd a firf time. 
some converfation took piace on the del] ly 
which oceurred in the difcuffion of Scottish 
Appeals, and Lord Lauderdale pledgedhim- 
{elf to make a motion on the fubjee 

The Carhatic creditors’ bill was read a 
fecond time. Lord Lauderdale moved {e: 
certain papers on the fubjed. 


Friday, June 8, 

Tord moved the fecond 
re ding ef the bill to prevent vexatious 
arrefts, Je was oppofed by Lord Eries- 
rovkGon; but, after fome debate, was read 
a fecond time, and ordered to be commu. 
ted on ‘Vhurfday. 


‘Phe Marquis of Lansnowne rote to 
make his promifed mofion reipecting t! 
campaign in Spain. Me defcanted with 
great vehemence spon the errors of Niini- 
tters. He concluded with propofing twe 
refclutions ; the firft cenfurimy the expecie 
tion to Spain; the fecond cenfuring Nain 
fiers for not having taken the necellary pre- 
cautions to fecure fupplies te the army. 

He was anfwered by Marquis Wecrrs 
Lev, who vindicated the conduct of Niniu- 
try and of Lord Wellington; pointed out 
the advantages which had refulred to thy 
caufe of Spain from our exertions in Portu- 
gral, and fhowed that Lord Wellington had 
reaton both to expect fopphes and fuccel: 
when he marched into Spain; and that if 
the battle had been foweht on the 21 
as he intended, Victor's army would have 
been deftroyed before he could have received 
any afl) 

Alter a very lone debate, the Hou 
divided—For Lord Lanfdowne’s motions 


75—Againit them 1S9—-Mayerity 6. 


ance. 


ne ad ‘Vs June i 


STATE OF THE NATION. 
Fart Grey rofe to make his promiicc 


motion, which he prefaced by a very 4 
iv cha 
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{peech, embracing every topic of Parlia- 
mentary difcuflion during the prefent Sel- 


(ion. He concluded by moving an addrefs, 


to his Majelty, reprefenting the ftate of the 
country, and the dangers with which it was 
threatened, through the general mifcondud 
of Minifters; urging the neceflity of a dif- 
ferent line of policy, as well in the conduct 
of the war as in our comeflic economy ; 
and exprefling his conviction that fuch a 
change was eilential to the welfare and fale: 
ty of the country. 

The motion was oppofed by the Earl of 
Liverpool, and fupporred by Lords Lrikine 
and Stanhope ; but loft by a majority of 62, 


Thursday, June 14. 


The Scots Judicature Bill was read a third 

time, and pafled. 
Monday, Tune 18 

Lord Holland, after animadverting upon 
the circumftance of feveral perlons, under 
the pretence of neutral bottoms, fill carry- 
ing on the iniquitous traffic in human fleth; 
and ftrongly exhorting Minitters to ufe eve- 
Ty exertion to induce foreign nations to aboe 
lifh it, moved an addrefs to his Majefty to 
this purport, which was agreed to. 


Tuesday, June 19. 


The India Company's Loan Bill was 
read a third time, and pafled, after an inet- 
fectual oppofition from the Earl of Lauder- 
dale; who entered into a detailed larement, 
for the purpofe of fhewing the unprofperous 
flare of the affairs of the Company, and the 
little profpect there was of this money being 
repaid. Lordthip contended that the 
Company was now L. 16,000,000 worfe 
than nothing. He obferved, that no go- 
vernment ever deferved more reprebation 
than the Madras Government, for its con- 
condu@ which in one infance was 
wholly unaccountable ; it having fuipended 
and fent home Colonel Boles for fining mi- 
brary orders by command of his tuperior of- 
ficer, and appointed to the fame fituation 
Col. Sutherland M‘Dowall, who had figned 
one halt of the very fame orders. 


"ednvesda June °0. 


ROXRGURGH CAUSE. 


‘The of Lauperpatre, ina moaft 
able tpeech of five hours and a half, detail- 
ed the grounds of his difference of opinion 
with the Lord Chancellor upon the point as 
to whether the iucceflion ought to go to the 
Jegitiovate heirsemale of the bodics of the 
Gaughtersof Harry, Lord Ker, or to the 
heur-male general of the eldeft daughter, it 


being the opinion of the Noble Earl, thar 
heirs-male general were meant by the deed 
referred to. 

‘The fubjec® Was refumed, after the com- 
miflion and fome other bufinefs had 
gone through. 

Lord Viicount Merviteer and Lord Re- 
DESDALE delivered their opinions, mm con- 
currence with that of the Lord Chancellar, 
that the legitimate heirs-male of the bodies 
of the daughters, sriatom were entitled to 
fuceeed under the deed, and not the heirs- 
male general of the eldef daughter 

The motion of the Lorn CuancrLtior 
was ultimately adopted, giving a preference 
to Sir James lanes Ker, im the competition 
of brieves, or conrelt for the fucceflion, and 
who has been ferved heir in Scotland to the 
eltates, ‘he remaining parts of the cale, 
including the teus granted to Mr Bellenden 
Ker, and the peerage, were poftponed til 
the firft week of the next feflion. It re- 
mains for Sir James lones Ker, in order to 
entitle him to the peerage, to prove himfelf 
the next male heir of the body of Lady 
Maryaret Ker, and that the heirs-male of 
the bodies of her two eldett filters, Ladies 
Jane and Anne Ker, are extind. 


Thursdcy, June 21. 

At three o'clock. the Archbifhop of Car- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, the \Jarquis 
of Weiledey, and the Earls of Wefimor- 
land and Dartmouth (being his jefly’s 
Commifliovers under the Great Seal) took 
their places on the Woolfack. Mr Quarme, 
the Deputy Uther of the Black Rod, ha- 
ving fummoned the Houfe of Commons, the 
Speaker of that Houle, attended by a con- 
fiderable number of the members, came to 
the bar, to hear his Majeity'’s aflent given 
to the Bere Foreft Tail, the Wetimuntter 
Improvement Pill,and the Countefs of Pem- 
broke’s Naturclization Bill; after which the 
Lord Chancellor read the following mott 
gracious fpeech of his Majefty for pro- 
roguing the }*arliament. 

Ny Lord: and Gentlemen, 

“ His Mejelty has commanded us to ac- 
quaint you, that, as the public bufinefs is 
now concluded, he thinks it proper to put 
an end to the prefent Seflion of Parlia- 
ment. 

“ We are commanded by his Majefty to 
exprefs the fatisfaGion he derived from the 
reduction of Guadaloupe by his Majeflty's 
arms, an event which, for the firft time in 
the hiltory of the wars of Great Britain, 
has wrefted from France all her pofleffions 
in that quarter of the world; aad which, 

together 
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together with the fubfequent capture of the 
only colonies in the Weit Indies which re- 
mained jn the poffeflion of the Dutch, has 
deprived his Majefty’s enemies of every 
in thofe feas from which the interefts of his 


Majelty, or the commerce of his fubje&s, 
can be molefted.” 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commens, 


“ His Majefty has commanded us to 
thank you for the liberal and ample fupplies 
which you have granted for the fervices of 
the prefent year. 

* His Majefty deeply regrets the necef- 
fary extent of the demands which thofe fer- 
vices have created ; but, we are command- 
ed to exprefs to you the cenfolation which 
he has derived from obferving that the re- 
fources of the country, manifefting them- 
felves by every mark of profperity, by a 
revenue increafing in almoft all its branches, 
and by a commerce extending itlelf in new 
channels, and with an increafed vigour in 
proportion as the enemy has in vain at- 
tempted to deftroy it, have enabled you to 
provide for the expences of the year, with- 
out impofing the burden of any new taxa- 
rion in Great Britain ; and that, while the 
taxes which have been neceffarily reforted 
to for Ireland, have been impofed upon ar- 
ticles which will not interfere with the 
growing profperity of that country, you 
have found it confiftent with a due regard 
to its finances to diminuh fome of thofe bur- 
dens, and relax fome of thofe regulations of 
revenue, which had been felt the moft in- 
convenient in that part of the united king- 
dom. 

“ His Majefty farther commands us to 
return you his thanks for the provifion which 

ou have enabled him to make for the efta- 
bhihment of his Serene Highnels the Duke 
of Brunfwick. 


a M y Lords and Gentlemen, 


© His Majefty has directed us to acquaint 
you, that Portugal, refcued from the op- 
preflion of the enemy, by the powerful af- 
fittance of his Majelty’s arms, has exerted 
herfelf with vigour and energy in making 
every preparation for repelling, with the 
cootinved aid of his Majefty’s forces, any 
yerewed attack on the part of the enemy ; 
and that in Spain, norwithfancing the re- 
verfes which Kave been experienced, the 
dpirit of refiftance againft France ftill conti- 
pues onfubdued and unabated ; and his Ma- 
jetty commands us to allure you of his firm 
aud unaltered conviction, that not only the 
honour of hrs throne, but the beft interefts of 
his dominions, require bis ftrenyeous 
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and aflitance to the glorious 
efforts of thofe loyal nations. 


“ His Majefty has commanded us to re- 
commend to you, upon your return to your 
refpective counties, to ufe your beft exer- 
tions to promote that fpirit of order and o- 
bedience to the laws, and that general con- 
cord amongtt all claffes of his Majefty’s fub- 
jets, which can alone give fult cffe& to his 
Majefty’s paternal care for the welfare and 
happinefs of his people. His Majefty has 
the fulleft reliance upon the affections of his 
fubjets, whofe loyalty and attachment have 
hitherto fupported him through that long 
and eventful period, during which it has 
pleafed Divine Providence to commit the 
interefts of thefe dominions to his charge. 
His Majefty feels that the prefervation of 
domeftic peace and tranquillity, under the 
protection of the law, and in obedience to 
its authority, is amongft the moft important 
duties which he owes to his people. . 

“ His Majefty commands us to affure 
you, that he will not be wanting in the dil- 
charge of that duty; and his Majefty will 
always rely with confidence on the conti- 
nued lupport of his loyal fubje&s, to enable 
him to refift with fuccefs the defigns of fo- 
reign enemies, and to tranfmit unimpaired 
to polterity the bleffings of the Britifh Con- 
ftitution.” 

‘Then a commiffion for proroguing the 
Parliament was read ; after which the Loid 
Chancellor faid, 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ By virtue of his Majefty’s Commiffion, 
under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in his Ma- 
jelly s name, and in ebedience to his com- 
mands, prorogue this Parliament, to ‘luef- 
day the 21ft day of Auyuft next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Tuefday, the 21 ft day of 
Auguft next,” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, May 21. 

On the motion of Mr Rose, L.13,779 
was voted for purchafing Mr Greville’s col- 
le@ion of minerals for the Britifa mufeum. 

General Tarteton prefented a petition 
from 3000 perfons in Liverpool, praying 
for reform, and the liberation of Gale Jones 
and Sir Francis Burdett. 

Mr Rosarts prefented a petition of the 
fame tendency from the inhabitants of Wor- 


cefler, 
Colonel 
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 Colone] Warnre then prefented a peti- 
tion of a like nature from above 1000 free- 
men, inhabitants of Canterbury. ‘The peti- 
titioners expreffed their furprife, that Sir 
Francis Burdett, the real representative of 
the people, was now kept a prifoner in the 
‘Tower, while Mr Perceval, who had been 
convicted of trafficking in feats, was fuffered 
to be at largein the Houle.—/ Loud laughter.) 
—All ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr TierNeyY moved for an account of 
the total amount of the droits of Admiralty. 
—-Ordered. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Mr Brann brought forward his motion 
for Parliamentary Reform; which, at the 
prefent period, was more than ever impe- 
rious. In that Houfe there were feventy 
perfons the nominees of boroughs, not the 
reprefentatives of the people, but of indi- 
viduals who, by the decay of populous places 
into uninhabited tracts, had acquired a pro- 
perty which enabled them to fend Members 
into Parliament.—The evils of this fyftem 
weretwo-fold. 1{t, Rotten boroughs, with- 
out property and uninhabited, tended to 
disfranchife a great preportion of the people. 
vdly, Other places, teeming with wealth 
and population, did not fend reprefentatives. 
‘Yo remedy thefe evils, he fhould propofe. 
that all nomination boroughs be abolithed, 
He would advocate the plan as it now exifts, 
of the repretentation of the people being 
fixed,—for real property in counties in the 
freeholders, and that for perfonal property 
in large towns in the inhabitants of houfes, 
except thatin counties, he wouldgivethecopy- 
holders, pro tanto, an equal right to vote as 
was now poficiled by freeholders. As to 
how far the proprietors of thefe boroughs 
fhould be entitled to compensation, he con- 
ceived that the people had a right to repof- 
felis themfelves of their own property with- 
out any compenfation at all; but when he 
confidered the confequences of a contrary 
courfe, he would recommend the principle 
of paying a value. He now came to the 
application of the members releafed from 
the disfranchifed places. ‘Their number he 
could not accurately afcertain; but, what- 
ever it might be, he would apply them ¢o 
the moft populous parts of the country at 
owe unreprefented, ‘The fame might 

e applied to Scotland and Ireland with 
fome modification, He came now to the 
duration of Parliament. Septennial Parlia- 
ments appeared to remove the reprefenta- 
tive too far from the controul of the people, 
while Annual Parliaments had the effect of 
keeping the reprefentatives lefs acquainted 
with the bufinefs they met to tranfa@; the 


nature of the fervices required of them, and 
the proper information to enable them ro 
decide wifely, Between thefe extremes he 
would prefer Triennial Parliaments; with 
alerarion in the prefent fyftem, by votingin 
diitricts, ‘There was another mode he had to 
recommend ; that was areduction of the num- 
ber of placemenand penfionersin Parliament. 
He contended, that if the people were re- 
fufed what they demanded as a right, they 


would attempt to regain it by force. Uf. 


they refufed. the Sun of Britain would fink 
in eternal night ; if they agreed to the pro- 
pofition made to them, it would rife ina 
morn of more perfect glory. He concluded 
by moving for the appointment of a Come 
mittee to inquire into the ftate of Repreien- 
tation, and to confider the moft effectual 
means of remedying the abufes in the 
fame, 

Mr Davis Guppy faid, the queftion now 
agitated was, whether the Houfe fhould 
confift of perfons bound. with the country 
they reprefented by the flrongett ties, or of 
a number of delegates bound to attend to 
the whims, paflions, and caprices of thofe 
who fent them. Our hiftory produced an 
example in the Long Parliament, which, by 
becoming the delegates of the people, ended 
in a conteft with the Crown, and ultimarely 
in a military defpotiim. As the Houfe was 
now conttituted, diere was a virtual represen- 


tation of the whole nation! ‘Thearmy,navy, | 


and inns of court, though they did not re- 
turn members, were all, from the mode of 
the elective franchife, virtually reprefented ; 
and to this the prefent Conflitution of the 
boroughs contributed. He would not deny 
that the fale of feats wasan abufe, but where 
was any great body free from abule? In fact, 
no fubftantial injury, but rather benefit, re- 
fulted from it. He would afk people to 
Jook around, to wew the condition of other 
nations, and to compare ther milerable ftate 
with our flourifhing condition ; and on thefe 
grounds he was againtt any change. 


Lord Mitton {poke againft the motion. 
He followed nearly the same grounds as 
Mr 0. Giddy, and faid he withed for no 
change. 


Sir J Pulteney, Mr Alderman Jacob, Mr 
Sturges Bourne, and Mr Canning, oppoied 
the going into a Committee ; and Sir John 
Newport, Mr Wardle, Mr Whitbread, Mr 
‘lierney, Mr W. Smith, Mr Poafonby, Mr 
Wynn, and Lord Porcheller, were in favour 
of the measure. 


The Houfe divided, when there appeared 
for going into the Commitee—Ayes 115— 
Noes 234—-Majorizy 119, 

Tuesday 
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Tuesday, May 22. 

‘The Houfe went into a Committee on 
foreien timber, when Mr Rose, after a few 
remarks, concluded by moving to double the 
duty upon all foreign timber imported from 
the north of Europe, with a view to en- 
courage the growth and improvement of 
timber in our colonies. A long dehate en- 
fued on the expediency and inexpediency of 
the mealure, after which the reiolution was 
acreed to, 

Mr rofe, purfuant to his 
notice, and after fome prefatory obferva- 
tions, avoved for a copy of a letrer from the 
Governor General and Council of Benyal, 
on the fubjeet of the general finance of India, 
dated Auguift 28,1809; which afrera fhore 
eifeufhon, was neyatived on a civifion of 64 
to v4. 

Mir Percrvac obtained leave for a bill 
for repulating the manner of making fur- 
charzes on the affeffed taxes. He propoted 
thar an Tor thould not be allawed to 
convert an alteration in a tax into a fur- 
charge, and that whenever any a!teration 
was to be made, tufficient notice fhould be 
given, He hkewile propoted that in an 
appeal before the uvlefs a 
fravdulent intention was proved, no double 
duties fhould be charged. With retpea to 
the property tax, he withed to take away 
altogether the affidavit which is new re- 
in Appealing from a furcharge, and 
to jubftitute a ceclaration. If there appear- 
ed to be any tntentional falfehood in this de- 
claration, then he fhould propofe imprifon- 
ment for a certain term, buat not the penal. 
tics of perjury. He thoald propofe alfo, 
that furveyors, making vexatious lurcharges, 
shou'd be punithed by a diminution of their 
rolits, 


Wednesday, Moy 23 


My 23. 

Mr Cacrcrarr made his promifed mo- 
tion Pelatawe to Mr Taunt. He faid, had 
Mr Taunt remamed ant! ecountry, he world 
have recommended a proceeding by indi@- 
ment. Butas he had abfconded, no de- 
fence could be made for him. He fhould 
bow move two refelution® “The firit was 
to declore the aGeot embezzlement com. 
mitted by Mr Hant. The next was, thae 
for his taid offence, Jofeph Hunt, Etq. be 
expe led the Honfe. 

Oo the firt refolution being pet, Mr 
Tracrvat fugreited the propriety of 
the word mifappiving lead of 
ch was adopted; and the 
was ayreed te. 

Phe refelution tor expalGon was next put 
to nem. and a pew writ 
Was ii | seen rough, 


Mr D. Gippy was proceeding to bring 
up a report trom the Committee of Priy\. 
leges, when— 

Sir Turton rofe, and called the at. 
tenuon of the Houle to the proceedings 
of this Committee. It was infulting, «a 
faid, to the diymty of the Houfe, for any 
committee to give Opinions or to quote pre- 
cedents from courts of law. Inafmuch, 
thereiore, as the Committe exceeded its pris 
vileges, he would vote againft the bringing 
up of any further report. 

After a long debate, the report was order. 
ed to hie upou the table, and to be printe d, 


Thursday, Moy 24, 

The Crancerror of the Pxenrovre 
brought down a Meffave from his Majefty, 
preparatory to the vote of credit ulually 
granted towards the end of the Seffion. 

Sir J. Newrorr brought forward a mo- 
tion, declaring that Minifters, in violating 
an exprefs act of Parliament, by granting to 
Sir George Shee, a much greater amount ot 
falary for the duties of an office in Ireland 
than was fixed by the act, had violated their 
duty as Moin fters of the Crown. 

The meafure was juftified on the grounds 
of ufaye ; and,on a divifion taking place 
there were, For the motion 48—Againft i 
99. 


Friday, 25. 

Mr Comae prefented a petition from the 
City of London, praying for Parliamentary 
Reform.—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr Baxer prefented a petition from the 
Mayor and Freemen of Canterbury, exprei- 
fing their abhorrence at the former petition 
preferted by Colonel Wardle ; and their 
determination to fuppert the prefent Mini- 
fters. 


CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

Mr Parnect moved the order of the 
day for retuming the adjourned debate on 
the Catholic petitions, 

Sir We. Scott obje&ted to the prayer 
of the petitions, on the ground that there 
was no fecurity propofed againft the inter- 
ference of the Pope. Dometic nomination 
had indeed heen mentioned by a Right Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr Grattan) but the petitions 
were filenr on the fubject ; and, as far as the 
Honfe had any grounds to form a conjec- 
ture of the petotioners’ intentions towards 
fuck a propofition, they muit argue fram 
the rejection of the veto to the rejection of 
this. 

Sg Joun Newrorr obferved, that the 
queftion was, Whether they would arm 4 
great portion of the force o° the empire, 
and unite the Learts of religions in defence 
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of their common country, at this moment 
of peril. ‘The petitioners prayed for re- 
drefs; they ftated their loyalty and attach- 
ment to the public intereft, and claimed, op- 
en that ground,a releale from reftraints and 
difabilities, impofed under particular cir- 
cumftances, which now ceafed to exift; 
they prayed not for any new privileges, but 
for the reftoration of old ones; and the 
Houfe thould recollect, that a Proteftant 
Government exilted before they were depri- 
ved of them. How then could it be taid, 
that difqualifications were necedlary, under 
ail circumftances, to the maintenance of the 
Protettant Charch ?—Gopb forbid that it 
thould be necellary to reft it upon fuch a 
principle, that the eftablithed rehgion thould 
be confidered incompatible with the liber- 
ties of fo great a portion of the community. 
‘the true policy of Government would be 
ro let the Catholics look forward tothe high 
jitwations which each profefiion afforded. 
They could not expe& to find a Maribo- 
rough among the Catholics, until they gave 
them an expectation of rifing to his rank ; 
they could not expect the energy of ambi- 
tou, without aflording a profpect or a pof- 
fibility of its glory. When they looked to 
the Catholics in other countries, they could 
appreciate their merits, and celebrate their 
exploits. ‘They could arimire a Blake and 
un O'Donnell, but they did not confider the 
confequence of driving tuch men from 
home, and compelling them to become the 
ornaments of other nations. 

Lord confidered the Proe 
teltant Church united with the Conftitu- 
tion, and likely to involve it in its fate. It 
would be proper dor them, therefore, to en- 
quire, Whether they would have fuflicient 
pewer to protect it ayainit all diilenters, 
srotettant and Catholic It was, he allow- 
ed, grating to be excluded from. travelling 
ihe courfe of ambition; and le withed that 
proper fecurities could be given, and the 
inealure adopted, which would forbid ail 
exclution. He did hope, that at the Union 
this might be done ; and, though his Right 
Hon, Friend, now no more (Mr Pitt) had 
declared himfelf favourable to it allo, he had 
fever conlidered it as a mealure of fimple 
cohceiion., Some perfons were of opinion, 
that it would be better to have no Epilco- 
pacy in the bridh Church, bue that it fhould 
be modells d after the fyttem in tae Nether- 
lands. He was of a different opinion. A 
Catholic Epifeopacy was leis dangerous, and 
More eafily turned to the dulety of the State, 


than great bodies of Diffenters, fuch it 


kKoewn required the utmoft fkul in Govern- 
mem to manage. A Catholic Epifcopacy, 
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in afubordinate degree to the Fitablithed 
Church, might as well exiit in Ireland, as 
the Pretbyterian religion in Scotland. Hos 
Lordthip then proceeded to itate, that no 
explanauons were made by Government, at 
the time of the Union, of their intentions, 
further than to provide for the Catholic 
Clergy. ‘They never engaged to propote 
the Catholic queltion, or prets tt on the Le- 
gilature. 

‘Mr ftrenuoully fupported the ob- 
ject of the petition. 

General Mainew did pot coincice in 
the recommendation of the veto. He con- 
tended that penal laws were the foundation 
of mileries—they were the foundation of 
the danger of the country, and ought to be 
repealed. ‘Lhe queition embraced the in- 
tereils, net only of Ireland, but of Great 
Britain,and of the world. In it lay the de- 
citlon, whether we thould be a great, free, 
and independent State, or be utterly iub- 
verted! | For 600 years Ireland had been 
governed with tyranny, cruelty, and op- 
prefiion—and icenes of this defeription he 
had hunielf wotnefied in Dublin in 1798 
"There and at that time, he faw honefl, in- 
duftrious,innocent men, dragyed trom their 
homer, their wives and families—borne off 
to prifon ; or, without law or trial, hurried 
to the triangies or halberts, tied up, Jogged, 
lacerated, tortured, and half-hanged. Where 
was then Magna Charta and the Bill ot 
Rights, which declared that the ftubject 
fhould not be punifhed without atrial by 
his peers or the law of the land’ He had 
feen hundreds of bodies mangled, halt na- 
ked, and dead, in the fields and ditches— 
the fathers butchered—the mothers violat- 
ed—the fifters and daughrers, nay, the very 
children of 10 years of age, polluted by a 
mixed band of Jawletfs foldiery, contitting ot 
Enghth fenebles and foreign mercenaries. 
(Hear, hear !)—This, too, was under the 
reign of Lord Camden, now a Minttter ot 
the Crown, a Privy Councillor, and fecret. 
advifer to his Majeity. (Hear, hear, hear‘) 
It was after all theie borrors, that Mr Pitc 
found out, that it was time to advile conci- 
liatory mealures, lenity, and Catholic eman- 
cipation. lord Camden was recalled, and 
Lord Cornwallis appointed to fucceed him, 
who foon reltored tranquillity to the coun- 
try. Buc this a@ of obiivion and remiflion 
was foon broken through, and 40,000 men 
were added to the cold butchernes! Attrec 
all this, the Irifh were true to their King 
and their country. Would then any one 
fay, after thefe undeniable fads, that the 
Irith ought not to be trufied, or participate 
ia the Conflicution ? I they refuled a ciaim 
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fo juft, they wonld repent it in mourning 
ever the ruins of the country, deftroyed by 
their means. For, if they perfifted in their 
icheme of granting no relief to Ireland, 
what would be the confequence of invafion ? 
Invafion, too, muft certainly take place as 
foon as the conqueft of Spain took place, 
which ne man could now doubt would very 
tpecdily be achiewed. Then, with fleets at 
Vigo, Corunna, Ferrol!l, and other ports, a 
few hours tal from the fhores of Ireland, 
they mutt look for fearful confequences, if 
they did net take meansto unite the people. 
tle would not top to inquire what kinds of 
fleets thefe were; they would be fufficient 
to fubwert Ireland, and detach her from 
st they took tuch pains to have her 
population arrayed againft them, Of what 
did thos population confift ? As it appeared 
from the teftimouy of feveral of the perfons 
filed Directors, at the ume the rebellion 
Was preparing in that country, it amounted 
to SOO,0OO men, ready to take up arms 
againit England. Indeed, thele Directors 
wanted no vreat aidto enable Ireland to de- 
hwer herfelt, all they atked from Frauce 
for chat purpoie was 10,000 men, and 40,000 
fisndofarms. ever they were driven to 
this exsremuty, they would free themielves 
from) England, and would either become 
united to France, or an independent State 
wocer her protection. ‘They would then 
threaten and overthrow Engiand (A laugh). 
‘Dhey might laugh now; the time would 
come ther would be forry for it. By fuch 
a change Ireland had every thing to gain 
anal nothing to lole-—By it they would abo- 
their penal laws—-LThey would get rid 
ot tithes—- They would pay off 16 nullions 
of debt they owed England. ‘hey would 
do away that worft and moft detettable of 
all ettablithments, the Licutenancy of Ire- 
land— They would get free from the fyftem 
of pentions and tinecures—They would, as 
they were well entitled to do, from their 
toil and fituation, become the depot, not only 
of Furope, but of India—They would be- 
come a military nation, either on the plan 
ot the ald militia, or of yeomanry—They 
would be free and independent, and againtt 
them what could Engtand do with her 
fivets and armies? ‘This was no vilionary 
icheme it required only 48 hours to carry 
a into effeS, by a general rifing of the 
people. ‘They would foon feize the depors 
and arfenals, overcome al! reliftance, and 
heep the mott valuable of them as hoRages. 
He beliewed from his foul that all this was 
practicable, for they might get truth trom 
the Wished, aid wae the account given 


by thefe Direors, who had taken pains ¢» 
alcertam all that it was in their power to 
do, For himfelf, he knew what he flared 

He had better information from Ireland 
than any man in that Houfe. There was 
another Hon. Gentleman who received tuch 
information ; and he had not made any ule 
of it for feveral years. The 800,000 men 
was on the calculation of 1 in 15 to take up 
arms, and the number of inhabitants mighc 
fairly be taken at 5,000,000. 

Lord Jocelyn, Mr Shaw, and Mr Secre- 
tary Ryder, oppofed the Catholic clams ; 
which were fupported by Lord Duriley. 

Mr Ponsonsy was of opinion that the 
Catholics were entitled to have every thing 
granted to them which wasonot inconfifent 
with the fecurity of Government. ‘The 
fubject of the veto he confidered as nothing 
elfe than a pretence for refitting the Catho- 
hic claims, After urging the ufual topics, 
he concluded by maintaining, that nothir 
but conciliation could preferve Ireland to 


this country. 


Mr Whitbread and fome other Gentle- 
men expreiled their feveral opinions, when 
the debate was adjourned to Friday next. 

Monday, Alay 2. 

In a Committee of Supply, Mr Perceval 
moved te grant 10,0001. aeyear, to make 
good the deficiencies of the poor clergy in 
dScodand. 

A petition from the town of Kingfton- 
vpen-Hull, praying the releale of John Gale 
Jones, and Sir Francis Burdett, was reac, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

ednesday, May 30. 

Petitions trom the town of Berwick-upon- 
"Tweed, and the town and county of Not- 
tingham, praying fora reform in the Houle 
of Commons, and the releafe of John Gale 
Jones and Sir F. Burdett; and allo another 
from Major Cartwright, on the fame fub- 
yet, but corre€ed in the points which had 
been objeted to on a former occafion, were 
feverally read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

‘The Judge Advocate’s free peftage, the 
malt regulation, the Britifh fifhery, and the 
bounty bills, were read a third time auc 
palled. 

‘the Houfe having refolved itfelf into 3 
Committee of Ways and Means-—- 

Mr Foster called its attention to the 
ftate of the finances in Ireland, He brietly 
enumerated the charges for its different fer- 
vices, and eftimated the whole of the fum 
at 11,129,000], He then fated the loan, 
which had been raifed, the fum neceflary 
for defraying the charges of which 
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ed to 831,060; to which he propofed, in 
the firit place, to lay on the poftaye of all 
letters going through the pott-oflice of Ire- 
land, an addition ef Id. upon every fingle 
letter, 2d. upon every double letter, and fo 
on in proportion. An additional duty upon 
teas imported into Ireland; upon raifins, 
currants, and other groceries imported ; ad- 
ditional ftamp duties on receipts; upon 
Portugal, Spanith, French, and other fo- 
reign wines; upon euttom-houfe ftores ; 
and an increafe of tax upon window lights. 

‘The feveral refolutions being read, were 
agreed to. 

Mir UrerNney rofe to call the attention of 
the Houte, in confequence of its grant of 
7O00L annuity to the Duke of Brunfwick. 
It had not been objected that a fuitable pro- 
vilion ought not to be made for that indivi- 
dual; but it was faid, that there exifted un- 
der the controul of the Crown, funds fully 
jufficient for the purpefe. He had, ona 
former night, moved for the produ¢tion of 
an accoutit of the fum arifing from the 
droits of the Admiralty now undifpofed of, 
and it appeared that the amount, now at 
his Majetty’s difpofal, amounted to 342,000]. 
He concluded with meving an addrefs to 
the throne, adverting to the late meflage 
and granc of and exprefling the fur- 
prife and regret of that Houfe, that his Ma- 
jeity fhould be advifed to apply to that 
Houle for a grant, when fuch a fum as 
$42,000), Admiralty droits remained at the 
dilpolal of the Crown; and praving his Ma- 
jetty that he would be gracioully pleated to 
apply out of fuch undifpofed of droits the 
fum of 70,000]. to anfwer the annuity. 

The motion was oppofed by the Chancel- 
lor of the txchequer, Mr Rofe, and Mr 
Long; and was fupported by Mr Free- 
mantle, Mr Creevey, Mr Brougham, and 
Mr Whitbread. 

Mr Tierney replied fhortly to the fe- 
veral fpeakers againit his motion, and a di- 
vifion took place ;—for the addrefs, 75— 
againft it, 101. 

Thursday, May 31. 

Mr Swan pretented petitien from fome 
freeholders of Gloucetterthire, avainit the 
ele@ion of Lord Duriley as M.P. for that 
county: and this on an alledged improper 
mode of his Lordihip taking his feat, he ha- 
ving done fo as the fon of a Peer, withont 
delivering ina qualification; whereas the 
petition flated that he was born in 178%, 
and his Lordthip’s father not married to his 
mother till 1787, ‘The debate on this cuti- 
ods queftion was deferred till Tuefday. 

Mr Dunpas enterel at length into a 
View of the affairs of the Eaft fadia Com- 
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pany. and moved that the fum of 1,500,000. 
be wranred tor their ufe-—Agreed to. 

Mr D. Gropy brought up the report et 
the Committee on Pubhie Expenditure.— 
‘Lhe retolution recommending economy in 
the expenditure of the pubhe money was 
read and ayreed to. On the fecond refolu- 
tion recommending the abolition of finecure 
places ; 

Mr Bankes rofe and moved, that after 
the words * extend the lke principle of a- 
bolinion, &e.” to add, “ olter providing fal- 
ficient means to his Majelty to remunerate 
civil fervants for long anid meritortous fer- 
vice, to abolith all othees of the revenue 
without employmert. except only thofe con- 
nected with his Mejetty's perfoaal fervice, 
and that of the Royal Family.” 

Lord Mitton, Mr Battard, Mr H. Uhorn- 
too, Mr Macdonald, Mr Wilberfores, 
fupported the amendment. 

Thequeflion was then put on Mr Bankes's 
amendment. Ayes 105 
rity againit Minitlers 10, 

Mr Bankes then moved the fecond re- 
folution, “ that it is expedient to reduce al} 
offices executed by deputy to the falary paid 
for the actual fervice, and to require fecuri- 
ty for their due performance.” 

The gallery was then cleared, and the 
motion carried—Ayes 111—Noes 100.— 
Majority againft Minifters 

Mr Heteninson moved the order e! 
the day for reftuming the debate on the Ca- 
tholic queftion, and made a fpeech of cor, 
fiderable length. He fupported the claims 
of the Catholics, and contended that the 
ought not to be debarred from the privi- 
leges and preferment enjoyed by Proteltuc: 
fubjects. 

Mr O'Hara, the Marquis of Tavifleck, 
Mr Parnell, Sir R. Millbanke, Capt. Par- 
ker, and Mr M. Firzgerald, fpoke on the 
fame fides and Sir turton, Mr Bernars, 
Mr Dundas, and the Solicitor-General, 1.1 
oppolitron. 

At three on Vriday morning, 
Mr Grattan to reply to the argumen:s 
urged againit his motion, and made fuch ou 
extraordinary difplay of great powers us 
to rivet the attention of the Flonie tor abou: 
two hours. A divifion at liil took place, 
when there appeared, 


Noes 93.—Mayjo- 


For Mr Gractan’s moticn 109 
Againgt it ‘ B99 


The Scots clergy bill, and the Scors civi} 
Lift bill, (in which the blanks were filed uy 
at 1..800,000 tur the whole amour, aint 
for the largeft pention), wenr through 
Cuumittees.— Vu be bepuite Loan Ducldes 
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The bill for licenfing diftillers in the 
Lowlands of Scotland was read a third 
time and paffed. 
Upon the motion of Sir John Sinclair, 
the ftage-ceach regulation bill was read a 
third time, and pafled. 


Tuesday, June 5. 


T. Tvratron brought forward his mo- 
tion for the regular production, on the com- 
mencement of each feflion of Parliament, 
of accounts fhewing the expenditure of the 
grants of the preceding year, fo far as the 
tame could be made up; which, after a 
fhore debate was rejected, ona divifion, 67 
to 28. 

The debate on the petition for Gloucef- 
terflure againft Lord Durfley was refumed, 
and, after fome difcuffion, the Houle divi- 
ded.—For receivingthe petition 46—againft 
it 91—Majority 45. ‘The petition was of 
-courfe rejected. 

Sir S. Romitiy made his promifed mo- 
tion, that penetentiary houfes fhould be e- 
rected in’ Britain, for the reformation of 
criminals. He pointed our the difadvantayes 
of promiicuous confinement, and the creel- 
ty in many cafes of tranfportation. 

Mr Secretary Ryper requefted that the 
motion fhould be deferred ull next fefhon, 
as he had not been able to procure the re- 
qu fire information on the fubject. 

Mr Wirserrorce contended that the 
motion fhould be made now. 

It was loft by a majority of 69 to 52. 


Wednesday, June C. 


\ir Fostra moved, that a fum, not ex- 
ceeding 1..20,000 be granted to his Majefly, 
in aid of the firft fruits of lreland, for the 
purpofe of building and repairing churches, 
chapels, and glebe houfes. 

After a few words from Colonel Baftard 
and Mr Fofter, the refolution was agreed 
to without a divifion 

Mr C. prefented two petitions 
from the freeholders of Berkfhire, The 
firtt praying for a reform of the Commons, 
and {tating that the Houte of Commons did 
not fully and fairly reprefent the people of 
England, was ordered to lie on the table ; 
but on the fecond being moved to lie on the 
table, and which prayed the difcharge of 
Gale Jones and Sir Francis Burdert, 

The Caancecror of the Fxcuequer 
fote, in eppofition to the motion. This 
pecition contained an allegation, charging 
that Houfe with having iojered the people 
ef England; and there were other com- 
ments on the condua ef the Heule which 
be could not pafs by. 
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Sir S. Romitty faid, Minifters appeared 
to him as though they had determined to 
make a ftand againft the reception of peti- 
tions generally. Intoxicated by their fuc- 
cefs in rejecting former petitions, and fee- 
ing the people unwilling to break with the 
Houle of Commons, they feemed to fet no 
bounds to the arrogance of authority. He 
concluded by imploring chem to adjourn 
the debate, if only for the fpace of 24 hours. 

Mr C. Dunpas having had the honour 
to prefert the petition, conceived himfelf 
called upon to aflure the Houfe of the en- 
tire refpectability of the meeting at which 
it was agreed to. 

Mr Crrevey defended the conduct of 
Sir Francis Burdett, whofe doctrines, he 
conceived, were perfectly in unifon with 
the conftitution. He concluded by moving, 
that the further debate on the petition be 
adjourned until to-morrow. 

After fome obfervations by Mr Whit- 
bread, Mr Creevy withdrew his amend- 
ment; when the Houfe divided—For re- 
ceiving the petition, S6—againft it 78.— 
Majority 42. 

The refolution for granting L.100,000 
for the relief of the poor clergy was put 
and carried. 

On the motion for the third reading ef 
the lottery bill, Mr Wurrrrean, afterre- 
marking the contraft between the fubjece 
which had juft before engaged the attention 
of the Houfe, and that which was now fub- 
mitted to them, the one for the encourage- 
ment of virtue, and the other for the pro- 
paration of vice, oppofed the third reading 
of the bill, on the ground thar the fpirit of 
gambling it excited and foftered,was amott 
fruitful fource of miferies and crimes. 

Mr Bernarpand Mr Wir Berrorcr 
{poke on the fame side, when the Houle 
divided—For the third reading 61—againtt 
it 24.---Majority 87. 

Thursday, June 7. 

Mr Lyrrceion, after a long fpeech, in 
which he recapitulaced the grievances which 
Captain Fofkett complained of in his peti- 
tion, concluded by moving “ A refolution 
of cenfure on the Commander in Chiet, for 
having refuled to report the complaint of 
Captain Fofkett to his Majetty ; and fecond- 
ly, an addrefs of the Houle to his Majeity, 
ftating that the Commander in Chief had 
violated rules initituted by his Mayeity 
for the regulation of the army.” 

General Caavecrn enteredintoa long 
defence of the Commander in Chief, and 
oppoied the motion. 

Mr fopported the 
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and Mr Mellifh and Mr M. Sutton oppofed 
it. The motion was negatived without a 
divifion. 

The Eaft Indian loan bill went through 
a committee, when Mr Creevey and Sir ‘I. 
‘Turton intimated their intention of oppol- 
ing it upon the report.—Adjourned. 

Friday, June 8. 

A petition fromthe inhabitants of Notting- 
ham, remonftrating aga‘nft the late proceed- 
ings of the Houfe, &c ; and a fimilar peti- 
tion from the citizens and inhabitants of 
Rochefter, were read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr WuiTsreap prefented two petitions, 
one from feveral proteftants, and the other 
from perfons, fome of whom were protett- 
ants, and others Roman catholics. The 
two petitions {tated the neceffity of a liberty 
of confcience, and prayed the fame to be 
allowed to all parties—Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr Yorxe moved an addrefs to his Ma- 
iefty, praying him to erect a monument in 
St Paul’s Church to Lord Collingwood, and 
that the Houfe would defray the expence of 
the fame.—A greed to. 

Mr Perceval moved an addrefs to his 
Majefty, for granting an addition to the 
falary of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
requefting his Majefty, to add L.10,000 
per annum to the [rif civil lift, for 
that purpofe. After much  oppofition 
the Houfe divided—For the grant 95-— 
Again it 51. 

Wednesday, June 13. 

The Sheriffs of London prefented the fe- 
cond petition of the Lord Mayor. Alder- 
men, and Sheriffs, relating to the late pro- 
ceedings of the Houfe with refpect to the 
commitment of John Gale Jones and Sir 
Francis Burdett. ‘The petition being read, 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Another petition from the county of Mid- 
jefex, and one from Sheffield, on the fame 
fubjects, were prefented and read; but re- 
jected by majorities. 

Lord Binninc brought up a petition 
from the burgh of Haddington, complain- 
ing of the prefent mode of collecting the 
land tax, and praying an alteration thereof. 
it was laid upon the table. 

On the motion of Mr R. Dundas, new 
writs were ordered for the burgh of Banff, 
in the room of the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, who had accepted the office of stew- 
art of the Chiltern Hundreds; and for the 
thire of Dunbarton, in the room of Hen- 
ry Glafsford, Efqg. who had accepted the 
office of Mewart of one of his Majetty’s 
Manors, to vacate his feat. 
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Thursday. June 14. 

On the motion for the third reading of 
the affeffed taxes bill, 

Sir ‘T. Turton faid, that he had ex- 
pected, during the prefent Seflion, fome 
meafure from the Right Hon. Gentleman 
oppolite, to leffen the burthen of the income 
tax on the middling and lower claffes of fo- 
ciety. He thought the numerical propor- 
tion wrong, inafmuch as there was no com- 
parifon between a man of 2000]. a-year pay- 
ing 2001 and a man having only 2001. a- 
year paying 20], it could never have beeu 
in the contemplation of the legislature, that 
a man having 40s. in the funds fhould pay 
an income tax of four. He was fure the 
means of the middling clafs to pay that tax 
was gradually decreafing, and he could in 
private give fome initances of it to the 
Right Hon. Gentleman. He objected alfo 
to the foreign property in the funds being 
exenipt from the tax; by this we lo au 
income of 63,000]. 

After a few obfervations, the bill was 
read a third time and pailed. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL, 


Sir T. ‘Turron rofe to utter his decided 
proteft againft this meafure, which went to 
vote away 1,500,000]. Debts, and not re- 
venues, had increaled in proportion as the 
Company had added new fubjects to its em- 
pire, and brilliant victories had produced 
nothing but pecuniary embarraflments, He 
could detail the horrors committed in that 
country. ‘The Nabobs of Arcot and Oude 
{tripped of their dominions; whole ancient 
dynafties buichered ; and the heads of Po- 
lygar Princes hung at the doorsof their pa- 
laces! ‘Nhe worthy Baronet then went into 
a ftatement of the finances of the Compa- 
ny, compared the amount of the debts with 
the revenue, and fhould therefore oppofe 
the third reading. 

Mr Wactace thought that if the Eaft 
India Company were merely a commercial 
body uncennected with Government, that 
even then it would be proper to affift them 
with a Joan of money in their embarrafs- 
ments. If the debts of the Company had 
increafed near twenty millions in confe; 
quence of the wars in India, it muft be re- 
collected that their territorial revenue had 
increafed about eight millions annually. 
Their embarraffments were principally ow- 
ing to the fituation of affairs in Europe. 
Their territory was fecurity amply fufficient 
for fuch a Joan as this, and he faw no rea- 
fon to refufe the loan. 

After fome words from Mr Creevey, Mr 
Dundas, &c, the Houfe divided, when the 
motion 
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motion for the third reading was carned by 
a miapority ot 42. 
Friday, June 5. 

Nir H. THORNTON prefented a petition 
from the electors of the horough of South. 
wark, praying for Pariiamentary Retorm, 
and the liberation of Sir Francis Burdett and 
NIr Gale Jones.—tI. ud on the table. 

Sir J. Hare moved for the immediate 
releate of Mr Gale Jones; which was nega- 
tived without a divifion. 

Air Brovouam moved an address to his 
Miajefly, preying that he would ufe his in- 
Puence with foreygn powers for the abolt- 
tion of the Slave ‘Trade,which was carned, 
ife next moved, “that the Houle had 
heard with indignation and furprife of the 
means taken co evade the provifions of the 
for the aboltion of the S.ave 


sict for Prace, 
and pledging itfelf to adopt the next Sefhiun 
the neceflury meafures for prevencng fuch 
yiann violation of the law.” This quef- 
tion was alfo carried without a divifion. 

The Vote of Credit hill was read a third 
time and pofled, and the Floufe adjourned 
to Wednesday next. 
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yy June 20. 

A countereaddress and petition, from 

Shefhield, was read and laid on the table. 
BRIBERY BILL. 

Mr Wywne entered into an explanation 
of the nature of his bill for preventing 
bribery at elections ; tating it not to be his 
intention to enhance the punifhment, but to 
allift in the detection, He had other objects 
in the next feilion to remedy :—If, Re- 
fpecting the conveyance of voters; 2d, Te 
fhorten the duration of the poll continuing 
open; Sd, ‘Pe inflict punfhment for the 
non-profecution of petitions ; and 4th, ‘To 
extend the number of fubfcriptions to thofe 
petitions, 

After fome difcuffion, the bill went 
throuyh a Committee —Ordered to be 
printed. 

Thursday, June 21. 

The Houfe having been fuinmoned to at- 
tend the Peers; upon their return, the 
Speaker as ufual read his Majefty Speech 
on the prorogation of Parhament, [for 
wh ch fee our report of the proceedings in 
the Houfe of Lords], after which the Mem- 
bers difperted. 


ANIERICA. 

ihe non intercoule oct as at lereth ree 
pealed; and Britihh merchantmen cre treely 
aimited to trade to the American s.— 
Before the adjournment of Congrefs in the 
of month, an act was pafled, 
ling from the ports of America all 
Britith and French thips of war. Sect. Sth 
of the above act itates, “ That in cate ei- 
ther «reat Britain or France fhall, tefore 
the 84 diy of March ve zt, {» revoke or 
modify her edits, as thae they fhall ceafe 
to wolate the neutrol commerce of the Unie 
which f,.& the Prefident of the 
United States fhall deciare by lamation; 
and it the other nation fhall not, within the 


ted state 


three months thereafter. jo revoke or 


Sy he ictsin like manner, then the 3c, 
ith, Sth, 6th, 7eh, Sth, Och, LOth, and Iseh 
t-ctions of the ad enutled, An A& toin 
teruict the Commercial lotercourle between 
the Uoued States, and Great Brivain and 
rrance, and their deperdencies, and for o 
tner purpoles, fhall, from and alter the exe 


piration of ‘three months from the date of 
the proc amation atoretaid, be revived, and 
hive full force and effe&, fo far as relates 
ty the dominions, colonies, and dependen- 
cies of the nation thus retudeg or neglect- 
ing to revoke or modify her edict in manuer 
aforelad. And che rettriction imapoled by 
thes act ihall, from the date of fuch procla- 
mation, ceafe and be difcontinned in rela- 
rion to the nation revoking or modifying 
her decrees in the manner aforefaid. Pro- 
vided, that the jaid additional duties fhall 
be collected on fuch goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize, hable to pay the fame, as Shall 
have been imported previous to the day on 
which the faid duty is to ceafe.” 

A vefiel has arrived from South America, 
with ditpatches tor Government, containing 
the important intelligence of a revolution 
in that country, extending from Vera Cruz, 
along the whole sfthmus, to the Caraccas. 
The inhabitants appear refolved not to fub- 
mit to the new dynafty eftablithed in the 
mother country 5 and, it is faid, that the 
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intelligence of the enemy's proyrefs in An- 
dalufia brought nva‘ters to a crifis, and 
termined them to a0 immediate ds claration 
of independence. ‘They have invited the 

Britih Government to a cloje alhance with 
them. 


HOLLAND. 


The following is a copy of the“ General 
Inftru@ions” recently pubhithed in Elolland, 
prohibiting the commercial intercourfe with 
country 

‘It being the intention of the Emperor 
to prevent, by every pofiihle means, the in- 
troduction into Holiand of Britith merchan- 
dize and colonial produce, the generals in 
command are to eftabhith, at all points ef the 
coaft, a fyNem of the active vigilance. 
‘They can eafily inform themielves who thoie 
of she inhabitants are that are reputed {mug- 
gle 

“ Every perfon guilty of introducing Bri- 
tuh merchandize and prohil rited goods, or 
of holding any communication, direQly or 

directly, wath the Britith, fhall be imme- 
arrélted, and tried by a commiilion 
to be appointed for this purpele. 

‘All che cuflomhoufe oflicers, belonging 
to a ditirict under the commandof a general 
or fuperior o! ye ry fhall difpoie of them in 
fu. manner as he fhall think molt eligible, 
from the information he fhall obtain as to 
1 cal circumitances, and the difpofition of the 
ants, la fhort, the yen ieral officers 
coma any diltrict fhall concert mea- 
fures, with the coimwunanders of the Dutch 
troops flationed in the diftriet, for occupy- 
ing, with a fecond line of troops, the moit 
Duportant points fulpeed to be uted as en- 
tre epots fur trace, 


we 


fhall be warehoufed, 
and a procels-werbal fhall be made, and the 
property divided according to the regula- 
tions of the cuftomhoufe, 

“It may frequently occur, that veffels 
may arrive without bemg boarded as far as 
Rotterdam, Leyd, Dort, and other parts 
from the coatt. The cuftomhoufe 
Cflicers ftationed in thofe ports fhall attend 
the unloading of fuch veffels, and afcertain 
it there be on beard colonia! Britith goods, 
or articles of the commerce of that coun- 
try. 

When a veffel arrives on the coat, or 
at the mouth of any river, deftined for any 
port in the anterior, officers fhould be put on 
board, and a guard to accompany the veilel 
to her defination, who will prevent the 
fading any part of the goods which he 
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parties mig st be ce sto fave from exa- 
mination 
Geneval Hoadequaricrs at Utre 
May 18.18! 
Marthal Duke of 
The following Decree was iffued on the 
C4th ult. 
Louis Naroreon, by the Grace of Gon, 
and the Confitution of the 
King of Holland, 


Upon the report of our Minifler of Fi- 
ance, of the oT of May IS10, &e. 


We have decreed, and hereby decree, 


ky 


nydem, 
Conftable of France. 


Arr... The line of two thoutind rods, 
eftabhihed by our decree of the with May 
1809, No. 25, and further deferibed in our 
decree of the 8d of November 1809, No. 12, 
within which limits, with the exception of 
certain places therein’ mentioned, and the 
town of the Hague, are prohibited all ma- 
gazines, depots, or warehoufes of colonial 
goods and }enelith manufactures, on articles 
held to be fuch eccording to the prociama- 
tion of the Slit of May 1805, is extended 
to the diftance of five thoufind rods from 
the fea coatts. All unlicenced magazines 
found within the former fpace fhall be put 
under fequettration, to be difpofed of in fuch 
manner as thall be further provided. 

‘The proprietors of fuch magazines ly- 
ing between the diflance of two thoufind 
an th: of five theufand rods froma the fea- 
coalls, fhall be at hberty to clear and carry 
off the rae within the fpace of fourteen 
days, under the authority of inland permirs, 

All nfed retail dealers fhall liver 
in at the ffice of the dire ctor by 
Water, af) declaration writing of 
their flock in ne. 

he neceflar y fufferances he de- 
liveved to the retail dealers, to atvertain the 
colomal yoods and manufactures which they 
may keep on hand m order te carry on their 
trade. ‘This flock fhall be regulated by the 
average of the extent of their hcences, and 
the amount of their payments to the weigh- 
houie tax, m cafe they are rated thereto.— 
‘Lhe quantity, however, fhall in no cate ex- 
cee ed one-third of the annual fates. 

The lecal authorities thall, within the 
fhortett poflible period, tranfmit to the Di- 
rector General of the Middelen te Watee, 
litte of the licented fhop-keepers within 
their refpective diltricts, dealing 1 in colontal 
commodities and manufactures, with a ftate- 
ment of the fum they are raced at to the 
weigh-houfe tax, which ftatement they are 
empowered to demand of the receiver or 
colleSor of the Middelen te Lande. 

The 
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The faid lifls are to be accompanied with 
fuch remarke as tend to make the Diredtor 
General more particularly acquainted with 
their local interefts in this refpe&. 

The 6th and 7th articles contain direc- 
tions for giving publicity to the decree. 


SPAIN. 


Bonaparte has publifhed the following de- 
cree apainft Spain, dated Feb, 10. 1810 :— 
Confidering that the enormous fums, 
which our army of Spain cofts us, impove- 
rith our treafury, and oblige our people to 
nrake facrifices which they cannot fupport ; 


’ confidering, on the other hand, that the Spa- 


nifh adminiftration is without energy, and 
iu many provinces does not even exilt ; and, 
fo far from being able to derive any advan- 
tages from the refources of the country, 
leaves them to be emptoyed by the infur- 
gents; we have decreed and do decree, as 
tollows :— 


the Government of Catalonia. 


1. The feventh corps of the army of Spain 
fhall take the title of the army of Catalonia, 

2. The province of Catalonia fhall form 
a particular government, under the title of 
the government of Catalonia 

3. The commander in chief of the army 
of Catalonia fhall be governer of the pro- 
vince and fhall unite the civil and military 
powers. 

4. Catalonia fhall be declared in a ftate 
of flege. 

5. The governor fhall be charged with 
the adminiftration of juftice and finance, and 
make all neceflary regulations, 

6. All the rents of the province, or ordi- 
nary impofts, fhali be paid into the cheft of 
the army to be applied to the payment of 
the troops, and the maintenance of the 
army. 
2—Of the Government of Arragon— 

Second Government. 

Genral Suchet thall be governor of Arra- 
gon, with fall civ:l and military powers ; he 
thall appome to all employments, make all 
regulations, &c. &c. aud from the lit of 
March our public treafury fhall fupply no 
funds for the mamtenance of the army, but 
the country fhaill turnith whatever may be 
neceflary. 

the Government of 
hired Government. 

The province of Navarre fhall be called 
the government of Navarre. General Duo- 
four thall be governor of Navarre, and thall 


conduct thither the four regiments of his di- 
vifion. With refpec to his authority, and 
the maintenance of the army, the fame is 
ordered as with refpet to Arragon. 
TITLE 4.—Of the Government of Bisca 
Government. 

Bifeay fhall be called the yovernment of 
Bifcay. Gen. ‘Thouvenot fhall be governor, 
In other refpecs the fame is ordered as with 
regard to Navarre. 


[For the ftate of the hoftile armies in 
Spain, fee Summary or Potitics.] 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE 
DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


On the morning of Thurfday the 31 ft of 
May, an atrocious attempt was made upon 
the life of his Royal Highnefs the Duke of 
Cumberland, at his apartments in the Stable 
Yard,St James’s Palace. The Duke dined 
out, and returned home about half paft 12 
o'clock, and foon after went to bed. About 
two o'clock his Royal Highnefs was awoke 
by receiving a violent blow and cut on his 
right temple; a fecond blow was given on 
his bead. The Duke being very found a- 
fleep, and the blows ftunning him, when he 
firft awoke he fufpe&ed he was dreaming, 
but a providential movement prevented a 
third blow from proving fatal. He recei- 
ved, however, 2a violent cut acrofs his arma. 
A fourth blow was given, which nearly cut 
oif one of his hands anda finger. Several 
other blows and cuts were given him in dif- 
ferent parts of his body, and on his attempt- 
ing to wet out of bed, his Royal Highnets 
received cuts acrofs his thighs and legs, fup- 
nee to be for the purpofe of preventing 

im from purfuing the affaffin, as he found 
he had failed in his purpofe to kill the Duke 
on his bed. This all cook place in the dark, 
the affuflin having put the light out that had 
been burning in hi Royal Highnefs’s bed- 
room, ‘lhe Duke, who is a very refolute 
man, notwithftanding found his way to the 
bed-room of Mrs Neale (wife of one of his 
valets), his houlekeeper, and alarmed her, 
calling out as he went for affiftance; he 
then proceeded to the hall, where he pro- 
cured the porter’s light. An alarm was 
f{pread throughout the palace, it being fup- 
pofed robbers had broken into the apart- 
ments. In confequence,a ferjeant and a file 
of men entered the hall, ftaircafe, and the 
Duke's bed-room, which were found lite- 
raily covered with blood. He had received 
no fewer than nine wounds. On the fer- 
jeant and men fearching the premifes, no 

fymptom 


- 
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symptoms of the villain could be traced, till 
they came to his room, the bed and floor 
of which were covered with blood. He 
was lying on the bed, drefled, except as to 
his coat, wailtcoat, and thoes, with his throat 
cut ina moft fhocking manner. It was af- 
terwards afcertained, that he came to the 
Duke's apartments to fleep, although not in 
waiting, under a pretence that his children 
wereill; but, inftead of going to bed, he had 
concealed himfelf in a clofet, where he ufed 
to keep boots and thoes, adjoining the Duke's 
bed-room, with a dark lanthorn. He ufed 
the Duke’s fadbre in this horrid attempt.— 
There is no doubt but he expected the fir 
blow or two would have proved fatal, as 
he was not prepared to murder himéelf, till 
he found he had not killed the Duke, as his 
keys were found in his drawer, from which 
he took his razor, to cut his own throat. 
The wretched affaflin’s name was Selis. 
He was an Italian by birth, and has left a 


wife and four children, the eldeft a girl a-. 


bout eight years of age. He was fo great 
a favourite of his matter, that his Royal 
Highnefs took him and his family into his 
apartments to refide. His Royal Highneds 
was alfo {ponfor for one of the children, and 
had prevailed on one of his royal fifters to 
ftand with him on the fame occafion. So 
great was the devotion of the fervant to his 
mafter, and of the attachment of the latter 
to his fervant, that it had recommended him 
to all the branches of the Royal Family, 
from feveral of whom he and his children 
received many little pretents, and marks of 
notice and attention, 

Although all the Duke’s domeftic fer- 


vants, anc every one who was in the leaf 


acquainted with Selis, were examined ; yet 
no diicovery could be made of the motive 
which induced him to make the horrid at- 
tempt. A Coroner’s Inqueft was held on 
the body of the aflaflin; who, after a long 
examination of witnefles, returned their ver- 
dik—filo de fe. 

On ihuriday evening his Royal Highnefs 
was removed to Carleton Houle, where he 
has fince been attended by Sir Henry Hal- 
ford and Mr Home, and is now confidered 
in fuch a favourable ate of convalefcence, 
that the practice of iffuing bulletins has been 
difcontinued. His Roya! Highnets has been 
once to wifit his apartments in the palace, 
and is able frequently to pafs an hour or 


two of the forenoon in Carleton-houfe gar- 
ens. 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 


Previous io the prorog:tion of Parlia- 


ment, which took place on Thurfday the 
21it inftant, a number of the friends of Sir 
Francis Burdett had come to the refolution 
of efcorting him, in pompous proceflion, 
from the ‘Tower to his houfe in Piccadilly ; 
and for that purpofe they had arranged a 
cavalcade, to proceed in che following or- 
cer:— 
Six Trumpeters on horfeback, 
Band of Mufic, fix abreatt, 
Gentlemen on foot, fix abreaft. 
Band of Mufic, fix abreatt, 

Large dark blue Streamer. 
Motto—* Hold to the laws.” 
Fifty-two Gentlemen on hortfeback, four 
abreaft. 

SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, 

In an elevated Carriage, diawn by fowr 
Horfes. 

Supported by fix Gentlemen on horfeback, 
on each fide, bearing white wands ; 
Followed by Gentlemen on horfeback, four 
abreatt. 

Carriages to clofe, to fall in at the end of 
John-itreet, Minories. 
Proceflion to form on ‘Vower-hill, to pro- 
ceed up Cooper's Row, John-ftreet, Ame- 
rica Square, Minories, Aldgate, Lead. 
evhall-ftreet, Cornhill, Poultry, Cheap- 
fide, St Paul's Church-yard, Ludyate-hill, 
Fleet-ftreet, through Pickett-ftreet,Strand, 
Cockipur-ftreet, Haymarket, Piccadilly. 


The morning of the 21ft had fcarcely 
dawned, when the people were in motion— 
when mufic was heard in every diretion. 
At the feveral appointed rendezvoufes in 
the feveral parifhes of Weftminfter, the 
people began to affemble about 10 o'clock, 
and from thence proceeded to the Tower. 
Scarcely a ftreet, lane, or alley, was to be 
found, in which the cockade of Sir Francis 
Burdett was not to be feen—in which the 
cry of * Burdett for ever” was not heard.— 
Before one o'clock, Tower-hill and all the 
avenues approaching it were literally throng 
ed. The gentlemen appointed to arrange 
the different parts of the proceffion, accord- 
ing to the programme wete peculiarly ac- 
tive. By half after two o'clock, the whole 
of the proceffion was in readinels to move, 
and from that moment the moft eager ex- 
pectation prevailed, but which, in the end, 
was totally difappointed. About half af- 
ter three, Lord Moira appeared on his way 
to the ‘Tower,and was received with accla~ 
mations. His Lordfhip remained a fhort 
time in the Tower, and when he came out, 
he communicated to fome of the principal 
perfons concerned in condu@ing the pro- 
ceflion, that Sir trancis Burdett had croffed 
the river, and proceeded to Wimbledon. 

This 
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This communication was immediately an- 
nounced, but there was a general indifpofi- 
tion to beliewe it. Indeed, the people ap- 
peared to regard it rather as an expedient 
fabricated by their enemies, ro induce them 
to difperse, and fo to weaken the effect 
which their afflemblage had in view. The 
cemmunication from Sheriff Wood had, 
however, very foon its defired influence ; 
and it is impoffible to fketch even a faint 
piclure of the effects of this unforefeen, this 
hope-breaking event; the people at large— 
the electors of Weftminfter—the numerous 
cavalcadethe Common Councilmen of the 
City of London, all looking at each other for 
atime in filent chagrin and mute defpair! 
— it was, however, deemed proper that the 
proceflion fhould go back in form, which it 
accordingly did, in the prefcribed order. 
A band of mufic led the way; then came a 
numerous cavalcade, feveral abreaft, in 
centre of the front of which rode Major 
Cartwright; among thefe were many of the 
conductors of the proceflion, holding white 
ftaves. Colonel Hanger next appeared, 
leading another body of horfemen. Vari- 
ous banners were carried, moftly of dark 
biue, bearing gilt inferiptions,fuch as “ ‘The 
‘Triumph of Virtue,” Hold to the Laws,” 
“Vhe Conttitution,” “ Trial by Jury,” 
* Magna Charta,” “ Burdett and Liberty,” 
&«. Next followed a low phaeton, drawn 
by four horfes, driven by poftillions in dref- 
fes of dark blue and buff jackets, ornament 
with medallions and blue ribbons. But 
alas! this vehicle, deflined to a purpofe fo 
popularly triumphant, was empty!!! No 
Sir Feancis wasthere! In vain, from all the 

litical admirers, and all the applauding 
Cecadies who filled the windows from 
‘Tower Hill to Piccadilly, who had not yet 
learned the difafler, and who waved their 
blue ribbons and lilly handkerchiefs in the 
air, was every eye directed towards it to be 
hold the Baronet, to partake of and adorn 
whole triumph from all quarters af- 
fembled! ft was hke a proceflion without a 
pageant, or anarmy without a general; it 
was like a play by country frollers, where 
Hamlet was to be performed, but owing to 
unaviodable circumftances the part of Ham- 
let himfelf was obliged to be omitted, 

In the proceflion were Colonel Bofville, 
Colonel Wardle, the Hon, George Hanger, 
Mr Langley, Mr Peter Walker, Mr Waith- 
man, Mr Quin, When the proceflioa 
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reached Piccadilly, the Sheriffs attended by 
their officers, pafled the cavalcade, and hav- 
ing ftationed themfelves oppofite the Baro- 
net's houfe, dire&ted the carriages, as they 
advanced, to file off by Berkeley-ftreet, and 
the other avenues to Berkeley-fquare. ‘The 
refult of fuch an arrangement was, that be- 
fore the laft part of the proceflion arrived in 
front of the houfe, which was about eighr 
o'clock, the preceding part were retiring in 
a manner the moft peaceable and exemplary 
to their refpective quarters of refidence.— 
During the long and frequently interrupted 
movement, the conduct of the twe Sheriffs 
and their deputies was highly commendable. 
Wherever an interruption took place, they 
hurried to remove the obftru@tion; and 
though we believe not a folitary circum- 
ftance occurred to call for the interference 
of a peace officer, ftill the manner in which 
the civil power performed its duty, fully ex- 
emplified that in this country, and amongit 
fuch a people, it is fully competent to the 
difcharge of all its functions. The whole 
proceeding of the day proved how unnecet- 
fary the introduction of a military force 
would be, and that it rather tends to create 
than to prevent thofe diforders which it is 
called on to quell, By nine o'clock the 
great body of the people difperfed from 
Piceadilly. 

The Minifters of State had, at their refi- 
dences, each of them, two police officers, arid 
a guard of foot foldiers, where they remain- 
ed under arms till five o’clock next morning. 

On the following day, a deputation from 
the Committee who conduéted the caval- 


-cade waited upon Sir Francis to inquire bis 


reaions for declining to join the proceflion ; 
when the Baronet flated—* That his con- 
du& on the occafion was the refule of 
the deepett reflection: It had occupied 
his mind more than half the time he had 
been in the Tower; and, notwithflanding 
the public might feel difappointed, and 
would no doubt exprefs that difappointment 
firongly, yet, he was convinced, that, in lefs 
than fix weeks, there would not be a reflea- 
ing mind in the kingdom that would not ap- 
prove of what he had done. His enemies, 
had been bale enough to charge him with 
the blood that had been fhed; and, had 
he, by gratifying his perfonal vanity, been 
the caufe of any accident, or the death ot 
any perfon, he fhould have refle&ed on it 
with paia all the remainder of his life.” 


SCOTTISH 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The following Addreffes of the General 
Afiembly of the Church of Scotland having 
“been tranfmitted by Francis Lord Napier, 
his Majefty’s Commiffioner, to. the Right 
Hon. Richard Ryder, one of his Majefty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, have been by 
him prefented to the King, which Addrefles 
his Majefty was pleafed to receive very 
gracioully. 


May it please your Majesty, 

The gracious letter with which your Ma- 
jefty has been pleafed to honour the prefent 
General Affembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, was received with the moft lively fen- 
timents of refpect and gratitude. 

We regard with no common fatisfaction 
the affurance which your Majefty has 
thought fit to give us, that you deem it 
good for the propagation of reformed reli- 
gion that the General Affembly of our Na- 
tional Church fhould hold their annual 
meeting at the appointed period; at the 
fame time feel this Fgh expreflion of your 
confidence, as a moft powerful incitement 
to uy to conduct our proceedings with that 
gravity and calmnefs which may beft pro- 
mote an obje& of fuch great importance. 
_ Confidering the reprefentation of your Royal 

Perfon in our General Affemblies as the 
fymbol of that union between Church and 
State which tends to give vigour and ftabi- 
lity to both, we receive as a pleafing tefti- 
mony of poe paternal affection for the 
Church of Scotland, the appointment of 
‘Lord Napier to be your Majefty’s Commif- 
fioner, and are prepared, by the experience 
of the zeal and fidelity which have hereto- 
fore marked his character in the execution 
of his important truft, and fecured to him 
the attention and approbation of the mem- 
hers of our body, tu receive with all ear- 
neftnefs the important and holy exhortations 
with which, on this occafion, your, Majetty 
has found it more efpecially neceffary to 
charge him, 

The renewed affurance which he has moft 
impreflively conveyed tq us of your Maje- 
fty's firm and unalterable attachment to the 
Codtrines of the Chriftian Religion, and of 
your conftant and tender regard for the pe- 
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culiar Y py of the Church of Scotland, 
reminds us of the ineftimable bleflings 
which we enjoy under the juft and henefi- 
cent sderiatlirexton of a King, who, thro’ 
a long reign, has been the nurfing father 
of the Church, and no lefs folicitous for the 
fpiritual than the temporal inrereft of his 
people. We are anxious to juftify the hope 
which your Majefty is pleafed to entertain 
of this General Aflembly, by continuing {till 
to prefer to all objects that can folicit our 
attention, the precepts which our holy faith 
recommends, and to practife, with unfha- 
ken conftancy, the conduct which it ap- 
proves, the beneficial influence of which 
we have long feen under the fincere and 
effectual protection which your Majefty has 
afforded to us in the propagation of them. 

We are deeply convinced, that the adop- 
tion of wild and fpeculative notions, enter- 
tained by mifyguided men, and the manifeft 
errors which prevail among us in thefe 
times, are juftly afcribec to the negleA of 
the falutary principles and holy laws of our 
divine religion ; and, in obedience to your 
paternal call, and in fulfilment of the duties 
of our facred office, we folemnly pledge 
ourfelves to your Majefty, that, throw, h the 
Grace of the Lorp Jesus, we will lend 
ourfelves, with all afliduity and vigilance, to 
corre& thefe errors, and to expote the fal- 
lacious profpects which are held out to cap- 
tivate the weak, and feduce the unwary. 

It is our determined refolution, thar, if 


‘the fpecious theories of falfe philofophy, and 


the perfevering efforts of her advecates, are 
offered to the admiration of the people en- 
trufted to our charge, we will moft affec- 
tionately teach them to avoid the councils of 
hypocrify, and to fellow rather the example 
of thofe that do well. We fhall not fail 
to guard them againft the violent and in- 
temperate followers of pretended patriotifm, 
fhewing them what manner of men they 
are, and fetting before them the fober de- 
meanour and earneft endeavours of the true 
friends of the Gofpel; ftriving, by found 
principles and pure morals, to continue and 
increafe that public happinefy which we 
have derived from our envied conftitut‘on. 
By an appeal to the hittory of paft ages, 
and the experience of the prefent times, we 
fhall labour to convince all men of the ad- 
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vantages which refule from a due and pro- 
per obedience to the laws and ordinances 
which Wifdom has eftablithed; happy, if 
by the fobriety of our lives we fhall be fa- 
voured, like the faithful men who have gone 
before us,as the inftruments of Divine Pro- 
vidence, in difcouraging the principles which 
tend only to the fubverfion of ane go- 
vernment and focial order. 

From the great experience of your Maje- 
fly's faithful reprefentative in thefe and o- 
ther matters, which concern the interefts of 
eur Church, we confidently expect high en- 
couragement in the difcharge of the cifh- 
cult duties recommended to us by your Ma- 
jetty. He has fully fatisfied us of your 
Majefty's determination to fupport us un- 
der every difcouraging embarraflment, and 
of your royal conviction, that, by timely 
caution, and the firm and prudent conduct 
recommended to us by your Majetty, our 
public miniftrations may be bleffed of Gon, 
to make the virtuous and upright more fted- 
faft, and to reclaim thofe who may for a 
time have wandered in fearch of pernicious 
novelties. 

Firmly convinced of the indiffoluble con- 
nection which muft ever fubiiit between 
the temporal welfare of a people, and the 
faithful difcharge of their more facred du- 
ties, we fhall exert our moft ftrenuous en- 
deavours to maintain and improve that hap- 
Py union, by imprefling a jutt fenfe of the 
rleffed efledts of at upon the minds of all 
thole that are committed to our care; ade 
monifhing them, as they value the diftin- 
guilhing privileges of an excellent and ad- 
mired conftitution, to cultivate and extend 
the obfervance of thofe fpiritual obligations 
which alone can render thefe bleilings per- 

ranent or themfelves happy. 

The condefcending and indulgent coms 
munication of the pious and benevolent fen- 
timents by which your Majetty is animated 
at this momentous crifis, has made a deep 
impreflion on our hearts; binding us by 
new ties of aifectionto your Majetty’s per- 
fon, and calling.a more ardent zeai in be- 
half of your government. While we feel 
that, fromthe general alpet of the times, 
our duties.as paftors of the Church of Scot- 
are multiplied,and tnat our refpons- 
bility is increafed, we feel alfo that our 
minds are invigerated by the firm reliance 
which your Majefty is pleafed to repofe in 
our wifdom and fidelity. 

We rejoice in the renewed aTurance,that 
the good of the Chureh and the welfare of 
your peop.e are the objects of your Niaje- 
fNy's conftant and mof amcous care and 
we have learned, from long experience, that 


no fervices are more acceptable to your 
royal mind than thofe which are conducive 
to thefe great ends of your government. 
Under this impreffion, we fhall labour with 
united efforts to promote by our delibera- 
tions the particular interefts of the Church 
of Scotland, and the profperity and happi- 
nefs of that portion of your fubjets who 
have been accuftomed to receive from it, 
through us, the wholefome precepts of the 
Gofpel. 

We receive your Majefty’s royal dona- 
tion for the propagation of Chriftiszn Know- 
ledge an@ the principles of the reformed re- 
ligion, in the Highlands and IMands of Scot- 
land, as a pleafing expreflion of your Maje- 
fty’s unremitted attention to the bef inte- 
refis of your people. It fhall be our care 
to fecure, by a faithful application of this 
bounty, the valuable objects for which it is 
beftowed. 

That Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift, may prote& your Maje- 
fty’s perfon, and profper the adminiftration 
of your government ; that he may blefs a- 
bundantly our gracious Queen, the Prince 
and Princefs of Wales,and all the Members 
of your illuftrious Houfe ; and that, after a 
long and happy reign over a loyal and af- 
fectionate people, you may at length be re- 
ceived to the glory of the Heavenly King- 
dom, are, through Jefus Chrift, the united 
and fervent prayers of, may it pleafe your 
Majetty, your Majefty’s mof faithful, mow 
obedient, and moft loyal fubjects, the Mini- 
fters and Elders met in this National Af- 
fembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Signed, in our name, in our prefence, and 

at our appointment, by 
Hucu Meiktryoun, Moderator. 
Edinburgh, 19th May, 1810, 


Muy it please your Majesty, 

We, your Majefty’s moft dutiful and loyal 
fubjects, the Minifters and Elders of the 
Church of Scotland, met in General Affem- 
bly, embrace the firft opportunity of ap- 
proaching our Gracious Sovereign, to join 
in thofe heart-felt congratulations which 
were lately fo univerfally expreffed by aa 
attached and loyal people, on the fiftieth 
anniverfiry of your Majetty’s acceflion to 
the throne of thefe kingdoms. Satisfied 
that a virtuous and religious King is one 
of the greateft bleflings which the Almighty 
can beftow upon a nation, we regard your 
Majetty’s lengthened reign as a peculiar 
mark of the favour of Heaven, for which 
we ate grateful to God, who hasaddea this 


to the many diftinguifhing advantages 
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red upon us asa people. During nearly 
a pe Majefty’s fubjects have 
had difplayed to them from the throne, 
an example of every public and private vir- 
tve ; an example which has excited their 
refpect and veneration, and by its powerful 
influence has been of incalculable benefit in 
promoting their happinefs. 

Your Majefty has been called to dil- 
charge the cuties of a highly important 
{tation in one of the moft eventful periods 
to be found in hiftory; a period during 
which ancient inftitations have been de- 
ftroyed, thrones levelled with the ground, 
and all the relations which had for ages 
conneéted the great commonwealth of Eu- 
rcpe torn afunder. Inthe midft of this ge- 
neral convulfion, Britain, under the aufpi- 
cious rule of a wile and juft Monarch, has 
remained fecure. Her unrivalled Conftitu- 
tion has been preferved—her territory en- 
Jarged—her commerce, under the fhelter 
of a triumphant navy, {pread to the molt 
diftant regions—her agriculture and manu- 
factures carried toan unexampled degree of 
perfection, whilft the peaceful purfuits of li- 
terature and {cience have been foftered, the 
pure adminiftration of juftice fecured, and 
the temples of religion, where our fathers 
worfhipped, untouched by the hand of facri- 
lege, have remained open to their pofterity, 
to offer up their adorations to the Author of 
thefe varied gifts. ‘his envied {euation, 
Sire, in which Providence has been pleafed 
to place our country, cannot fail of being 
truly gratifying to a Sovereign who, as the 
father of his people, rejoices in their hap- 
pinels; and this gratification muft be great- 
ly increafed by the refleGion, that your 
Majelty’s con{cientious and faithful difcharge 
of your high duties has contributed fo large- 
ly to preferve to your fubjed&s the enjoy- 
ment of fo many bleflings. 

Among the various circumftances which 
have marked an eventful reign, there is not 
one more honourable toyour Majefty’s feel- 
ings, or which refle&s a brighter luftre on 
the Britith charaéter, than the affiftance 
which has been fo liberally afforded to fuf- 
fering nations, ftruggling to refcue them- 
felves from the graip of lawlefs ambition. 
ihe exertions made by your Majefty for 
this purpofe, have proved to the world, that 
Britain is ready to expend her blood, as 
Well as treafure, in fuccouring her allies} 
Whilft the fuccefsful valour of your troops, 
oppofed to {uch fuperior numbers, has con- 

rmed the expectations of the molt fan- 
guine, infpired the timid with confidence, 
aod taught a vaunting foe how hopelefs 
would be the attempt to combat freemen 
@ their native foil, Whatever nuder Dis 


vine Providence, may be the fate of the 
other nations of Europe, your fubje&ts will 
have the confolation to think, that, follow- 
ing your Majefty’s illuftrious example, they 
acted the part which became a great and 
generous nation; and no page in hiftory 
will be read by pofterity with greater exul- 
tation than that which records, that Bri- 
tons were the only people who dared, in 
defiance of a powerful ufurper, to extend 
their arm for the protection of the oppref- 
fed; whil{t their country remained the only 
afylum where the unfortunate exile found a 
refuge from the effects of his fanguinary 
vengeance, 

Amidft the general benefits in which we 
participate with our fellowstubjects, we re- 
colle&, with the livelieft emotions, the pe- 
culiar marks of royal favour which this Na- 
tionab Church has experienced during his 
Majefty’s reign; and, knowing that the 
faithful difcharge of our facred duties is the 
expreflion of gratitude molt acceptadle to 
your Majefly, we renew the pledge often 
giver; to be zealous in our endeavours te 
cherith and ftrengthen thofe principles of 
loyalty to the King, and attachment to the 
Contftitution, by which the people under 
our care have long been animated; and to 
imprefs deeply upon their minds thofe fen- 
timents of religion and virtue which are 
the true fource of private happinels and 
National greatnefs, 

‘That Almighty God, the God and father 
of our Lord Jefus Chrift, may prolong your 
Majefty’s life, and profper your Admini- 
ftrauon; that he may blefs the Queen, the 
Prince and Princefs of Wales, and ali your 
Royal Family ; and that, after a prolperous 
reign upon earth, you may obtain a crown 
of glory, is the earneft prayer of, may it 
pleafe your Mayefty, your Majefty’s 
faithful, moft obedient, and mott loyal fub- 
jects, the Minifters and Elders met in this 
General Affembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. 

Signed, in our name, in our prefence, and 

at our appointment, by 
Meixtejyoun, Moderator. 
Edinburgh, May 19. 1810. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
Fires.—A very alarming fire broke out 
early on Tuefday morning, the 5th June, in 
a baker’s thop, fouth fide of the Grafsmar- 
ket, which at firft threatened very ferious 
confequences. By the exertions of the 
neighbours, and the afliftance of two fire- 
engines, it was foon got under, without 

communicating to the adjoining houfes. 
Same morning, an alarming fire broke 
owt in a back budding, between — 
trece 
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Street and Glafford Street, Glafgow, occn- 
pird us a warehoufe by Mefl. R. Aitken and 
Co, It began in the upper apartments, and 
fach was the fury of the flames, that, be- 
fore a tufficient fupply of water could be ob- 
toine’ the roof was fallen in, and the great- 
cr parc of the premiffes defroyed. Fortu- 
nately, the mght was calm, or the adjoin- 
ing buildings would molt likely have fhared 
the fame fate. No lives were loft, but fee 
veral people were confiderably hurt, by their 
etertions to fave the property, both m tie 
warehoufe and houfes in the neighbourhood, 
A great deal of goods have been dettroyed, 
as well as others materially damaged. We 
underftand great part of the property was 
insured. 

On the 9th June, owing, as is fuppofed, 
to fome muir-burn, the hill of Craigindinny, 
foreft of Glentanner, was fet on fire; and, 
fuch was the rapidity of the flames, increa- 
fed by the extraordinary drynefs of the 
wood, thar, notwithftanding the utmott ex- 
ertions of the people from the furrounding 
courrry, for a great length of tume. the pro- 
grels of the devouring element could not be 
errefied, until between 200 and S00 acres 
of che growing timber were totally confu- 
med, 

Ov the Orh June, between feven and «i cht 
o'clock in the evening, a fire broke out in 
the ttove and drymg-room of Meif, Arhber- 
ton, Towndrew, and Co.'s fngar 
houfe, Strand Street, Liverpool, which ra- 
ged with increafing violence till eleven o'- 
clock, when the flames canght an adjoining 
warehoufe, filled wich fugar and other goods, 
About three o'clock the toilowing morning, 
the became truly terrific, threatening 
ceftruQion to the whole range of buildings 
on the vorthewelt corner of the Old Dock 
and in Surand Street; but, foon after that 
hour, the reof of the warehoule falling in 
deadened the flames, and they gradually 
fublided, withowt further mifchief. Both 
tie fogarhoule and the warehoufe were 
comfumed: but, we are happy to hear, thae 
the perions concerned are principally in- 
fured. 

On Sunday, 10th June, three young boys 
went to the Black Rocks, to the ealt of 
beth Harbour, and, flopping teo Jong, 
were furronnded by the making-tide. One 
of then got out with difficulty, bur the 
other two were unfortunately drowned. A 
boat wes difpatched from Leith, the 
ment the accicent was known, but was too 
late to afford any relief. One of the bodies 
has fince been found. 


A very melancholy 2ccident happened 
sately, at a place called the Peale, Berwick- 


fhire. Asone of the baggage carts of the 
Vorfarfhire militia was flopping there, a fine 
boy, about eight years of ape, belonging to 
Serjeant Major Nicol, got out of the cart, 
and was climbing on the wheel, when the 
hories fuddenly going off, threw him on the 
ground, and the wheel, pafling over his 
body, erufhed him to death. ‘The unforrtu- 
nate mother was upon the cart when this 
unhappy accident happened. 

On the 9th June, a porter was killed in 
the hold of a vetfel in Dundce Harbour. 
Me was engaged unloading coals; and, the 
rope by which the iron pully was fupport- 
ed giving way, the meafure fell down upon 
him, and killed him inftantly. 

A maton, of the name of Stevenfon, was 
Jately killed by the blowing up of fome 
ftones, at ‘Templeton, in the parith of Auch- 
terhoufe. “Vhe match unfortunately com- 
municated too early to the powder, and the 
explofion took place before he could get out 
of the way. He has left a wite and two 
chikiren to lament his lofs. 

On the Sth June, the Lord Provoft, Ma- 
giftrates, and Council, agreed to give 2 
prefentation to the Rev. Dr Andrew Grant, 
one of the miniflers of Carvongate, to be 
miniller of the CoMege Church of this city, 
in room of the Rev. Dr Thomas Macnighr, 
appointed one of the minifters of the Old 
Church. 

On the 18th May, the Marifchal Col. 
lege of Aberdeen conferred the degree oc 
Door of Divinity on the Rev. Mr Walter 
Foggo Ireland, one of the minifters of North 
Leith. 

On the 25th June, the Univer fity of F- 
dirburgh conferred the degree of Door in 
Medicine upon the following Gentlemen, 
after the utual public and private trials :— 

Scotrann.—Arch Will. Crichton, W. 
N. Steventon, George Wylie, James Wil- 
liamfon, 

Forge, Frederick 
Bailey, Thomas Reeve, John Flliotfon, John 
Collinion, ‘Thomas Peach, Henry Payne, 
John Whittam, J. B. Dwerryhoule, Mat- 
thew B. Cowie. 

Thorpe, Thomas 
Wahab, John Stretch, Thomas Kelly, Mat- 
thew Kenny, James Donworth, Robere 
Lloyd. 

Waces.—John Rogers. 

AMERICA —Lawrence Lacy, Udny Hay 
Hoope. 

Birmeoa.—Henry Hinfon. 

St Kirts.—Jobn Maddox Titley, H. M. 
Clinton. 

CananamDavid M‘Loughlin, W. 
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Births and Marriages. 


BIRTHS. 


April 5. Mrs Scott of Parton, a fon, 

x. At Nether Friarton, Mrs Drummond, 
a daughter. 

11. At Ayr, Mrs Hamilton Douglas 
Bolwell, a daughter. 

1g. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dr Kirby, L.o- 
thian Street, a daughrer. 

1g. At Southwick, Mrs Dunlop of Dun- 
lop, a fon. 

—, At Ayton, Mrs Fordyce of Ayton, a 
daughter. 

©4, Mrs Gordon, Milrig, a fon. 

80. At Cork, Lady Bantry, a ton. 

—. At Tyrone, Lady Harriee FP. St 
George, a fon and heir. 

—. At London, Lady J.ovaine, a fon, 

—. At Edinburgh, the Lady ot Robert 
Campbell, of Skipnefs, advocate, a fon, 

—. At Urrard, the Lady of Major Al- 
flop, a fon. 

May x. At Cranfoun-hill, the Right 
Hon, Lady Janet Buchanan, a daughter, 

3. Mrs Robert Dennittoun, a fon. 

——. The Lady of H.'Phoruton, Eig. M.P 
a fon, 

5. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Lord 
Vifcount Glentworth, a daughter. 

® At London, the Marchionefs of Wine 
chefler, a fon. 

i6 Mrs Colin Campbell, Jura, a fon, 

i7., At the Manor Houfe, Eaft Acton, the 
Lady of W. FE. Allen, Efg. a fon. 

—. The Princes of Orange, a daughter, 

—. Mrs Scott, of Sinton, a fon. 

~—. Phe Lady of Major Hay, of the 18th 
draroons, a fon. 

; —-. At London, Lady Molefworth, a 
on. 

18, At Edinburgh, Mrs Colonel Carnes 
pie, a fon 

21, At Edinburgh, Mrs Gibfon of Pent- 
land, a fon. 

-—~. Mrs Dewar of Laffodie, a daughter. 

—. At Kincardine, the wife of Alexander 
Davidion, thoemuker, ef three female chil- 
vren, They are all in a thriving way. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs M'farlane, of 
Balwill, a fon 

26, At Liverpool, the wife of Patrick €o- 
naly, labourer, of two boys aud a girl, all 
of — with the mother, are likely to do 
Weil, 

—. At Mrs Fordyce’s, Putney-hill, near 
London, the Lady of Lieut.-Colouel Bal- 
four, Scots Greys, a daughter. 

30. At Airth Caftle, the lady of Tho- 
mas Graham Stirling, of Airth aud Stowaa, 
a daughter, 

3. At Edinburgh, the lady of T. 
Miller, Efq, Advocate, a 


4, Vitcountefs Duncan, a daughter. 

At Edinbargh, Mrs Dyce, a daugh- 
ter. 

At Aberdeen, Mrs Maudie, a daugh- 
ter, 
6. At Fdinburgh, the Lady of Dr That- 


cher, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 


May 15. At Perth, John Andrew Dick, 
Ffq.of Auchuagie, Caprain of his 
regiment, to Mils Jels Roy, dauph- 
ter of James Roy, Etg. 

19, At London, Lord James Murray, fee 
cond ton of the Duke of Athol, to Lady 
Emily Perey, youngell daughter of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

22. At London, the Marquis of Ely, to 
Mits Dafhwood, daughter of Sir Heory 
Dath wood. 

24. At London, Sir William Oglander, 
Bart. to Lady Maria Fitzroy, eldeit daugh- 
ter ofthe Eurl of Eufton. 

—. At Hollington Church, Major Hugh 
Halkett, 2d rifle regiment King’s German 
Legion, to Mils Emilia Charlotte Burges, 
sccoud daughter of Sir James Bland Burges, 
Bart. BeausPort, Suffex. 

the Rev. J.aurence Butter, Miniflter 
of Lethenby and Kinloch, to Mifs Matilda 
Hog, daughter of ‘Thomas Hog, E‘q. of 
Kinloch, 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr Adam Dunn, of 
Middleham, county of York, to Miss A. 
Hutchinfon, daughter of the late J. Hutchin- 
fon, Eig. of Shipton, near York, 

31. At Ladyticid Place, Mr James Clark, 
of the Stirling thire militia, to Ifabelia, only 
daughter of the cecealed Mr David Whyte, 
merchant, Ldinburgh. 

June 1. At Edinburgh, Dr David Irving, 
to Aone Margaret, eldeft daughter of Dr 
Robert Anderfon. 

——. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Berrow- 
man, to Elizabeth, eldett daughter of Me 
Patrick Stevenflon, writer, 

3. Major-General the Hon. William More 
daunt Maitlaod,to Mrs Wathertton, widow 
of Dathoufie Watherfton, Efg, of Mander 
flon, county of Berwick. ‘he ceremony 
was performed by the Rev Dr Milner. 

6. MrJoho Wright, merchant Edinburgh, 
to Agnes Georgina, eldeft daughter of Cape. 
Pedie, Gay field Place. 

7. At Edinburgh, Wm, Ramfay, Ffq. 
banker, to"Miis Frances Lawfon, 4th dauyh- 
ter of the late Wiliam Lawion, Eig. of 


At Stewarthall, John Rouffell, Esq. 


clerk to the Signet, to Cecilia Murray, 
only 
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only daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Murray, of 


Stew arthall. 
Lately at Skiliganaban, near Ballynure, 


Ireland, Mr Wm. M'‘Cullough, aged 


to Mis Rice, of Whitepark, aged 17. 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 25. At Aberfoyle, Patrick and Wil- 
liam, and on the Sth March, John, the three 
youngeft fons of the Rev. Dr Graham. 

26. At Oxenford Caftle, Sir John Dal- 
rymple Hamilton Macgill, Bart. at the ad- 
vanced age of 84. He was many years a 
Baron of his Majefty’s Exchequer in Scot- 
land, and diftinguithed himfelt as an author, 
by his memoirs of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, tracts on Feudal Law, and various other 
able and ufeful publications. He lived in 
habits of the ftricteft intimacy with the firk 
characters of his time, and availed himfelf 
of every opportunity, which his ative mind 
and influence afforded him, of promoting the 
we'lare of his country, during a period of 
its hiflory particularly eventful. He is suc- 
ceeded in his title and eftates by his eldett 
fon, now Sir John, who is a Colonel in the 
Guards. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Robert- 
fon, widow of Archibald Hope, Efq. Secre- 
tary to the Royal Bank of Scotland, and fis- 
ser of the learned Principal Robertfon. 

28. Mr John Auchterlonie, dyer, Tate 
Coc vener of the Trades in Edinburgh, much 
and jufllly regretted by a numerous circle of 
friends avd acquaintances. 

March 7. At fea, the Right Hon. Cuth- 
bert Lord Collingwood, Vice-Adniira! of the 
Red, Commander in Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, and one of the braveft and moit fuce 
ceistul ofhcer in the Brith navy. ‘The title 
is extinet, having no male iffue. 

26. At Londen, Lady Charlotte Went- 
worth, aged 79. 

29 At Kingarth, Rev. James Thorburn, 
minifter of that parifh, aged 78. 

Sl. At Edinburgh, Robert Hodfhon Cay, 
Fig. Judge of che High Court of Admiral- 

y, in Scotland, 

April 6. Drumgoolin, Ireland, aged 121, 
Saran Maleolmfor. She was the hfe in fe. 
veral leafes taken out about the year 1694, 
ac ls. 6d. per acre. 

10. At Oldham, Lancathire, Mr Thomas 
Heuthaw, died 
worth L. 180,000 which he left mokly to 
public ch: rities, 

—. At Stranraer, the Rev. William Dryf- 
dale, miniier of the Adluciate Congregation 
there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Stirling, widow 
ef William Surhog of 


Deaths. 


10, At Fdinburgh, Alex. Bruce, Efq. late 
furgeon in Mouffelburgh. 

11. At Leith Fort, Mifs Laye, elde& 
caughter of Brigadier-Genera]l Laye. 

—. At Borthwick Manfe, Mils M.Clunie, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr Clunie. 

—. At Moffat, Mifs Charlotte Gordon, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr Gordon, 

—. At the advanced age of 96 years, Mr 
Coll ‘Turner, Edin ‘Taggart, Lufs.—He had 
a very numerous offspring, and lived to fee 
the daughter of the daughter of his daugh- 
ter's daughter being the 5th generation. 

14, At Broughton Marte, Rev. Thomas 
Gray, minifter of that parith. 

—. Hon. Angouleme Forbes, youngeft 
fon of the Far! of Granard. 

15, At Edinburgh, Mr David Scott, prin- 
ter. 

—. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ballantine, wife 
of Mr James Ballantine, merchant. 

—. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Gordon, 
widow of Archibald Chriftie, Efg. late of 
Ratho, 

17. At Callander, Maior James Maepher- 
fon, formerly of the 42d regiment. 

18, At Edinburgh, Archibald Douglas, 
Efq. writer. 

—. At Edinburgh, Rev. James Macdo- 
nald, late minifter of Anftruther Wefter. 

—. At Quarrelwood, the Rev. James 
Thomfon. 

—. At London, Hon. Robert Walpole, 
aged 74, brother of the late Horatio Earl of 
Orierd, 

19. At Fifherrow, Mrs Joanna Stephen. 

20, At Edioburgh, Mrs Tait, wife of 
John ‘Tait. Efq. writer to the fignet. 

—. At Hoxton, near London, Lieutenant 
William Davidion, of his Majefty’s navy, 
fecond fon of the late Robert Davidfon, Eiq. 
of Pinnaclehill, near Kelfo, 

—. At Greenock, Lieut. Roderick Mac- 
leod, of his Majefty's fhip Minotaur. 

21. At Rankeilour, Fifethire, Robert, 
youngeft fon of Charles Maitland, Efq. 

22. At Fort William, in the prime of life, 
Mr John Cameron, writer, much and juftly 
regretted. 

At Brierybaulk, Mifs Scott. 

25. At Edinburgh, in the 83d year of his 
age, Lieutenant Angus Macdonell, who 
{¢rved as an officer during the immortal 
Wolte’s American campaigns, and was twice 
wounded in the battle where that great Ge- 
neral received his glorious death. 

—. At Glafgow, Benjamin Bef Lindo, a 
respectable teacher, and formerly of the 
‘Theatre Royal, Norwich, author of feveral 
elegant dramatic productions, viz. the Ce- 
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of “ Forget and Forgive,” the enter- 
of = and Loyalty,” “ Edwy 
and Elgiva,” &e. &e. and numerous poems. 
His contribations to the periodical publica- 
tions of the day particularly the Monthly 
Mirror, will long be remembered with plea- 
fure by every lover of genuine criticifm. 


96. Lord Vifcount Royfton, only fon of 
Philip Earl of Hardwicke, K. G. 

—. At Plymouth, at an advanced age, 
Charles Chamberlain, Esq. Admiral of the 

lue. 

: —. At Coylton, the Rev. Dr David Shaw, 
minifter of that parifh, in the 92d year of 
his age, and 61ft of his min fry. 

o7, At Abbeyhill, Mr Walter Nicol, aged 
—. At Rutherglen, aged 76, the Rev. 
David Walker, $7 years minifter of the Af- 
fociate Congregation of Pollokfhaws. 

29. At Mill-hill, Muffe'burgh, Mr Ro- 
bert Nifbet, mafon and road furveyor, much 
and juftly regretted. 

30. At Edinburgh, Mr John Pearfon, fon 
of Mr John Pearfon, merchant in Edin- 
burgh. 

—. At Springfield, Capt. William Doug- 


Jas, late of Luce. 


Loft, on his paflage from India, with the 
Calcutta Indiaman, James Seton, Efq. bro- 
ther to Archibald Seton, Efq. of ‘Touch. 

Loft, on his paffage from India, on board 
the Calcutta Indiaman, Walter Orrok, Efq. 
ef Orrok. 

At Madeira, the Hon. Mifs Laura Kin- 
naird. 

In the parifh of Keig, lately, Peter An- 
derfon, aged 115 years, having lived in three 
centuries. He was firft married in the 95th 
year of his age, and had four children, three 
of whom with the mother, are now alive. 
He retained his mental faculties, and even 
his bodily ftrength, till within a fhort time 
of his death, and was a very tall, ftraigke, 
ftout, well made man; his acquaintances 
obferving that they knew vo difference in 

is Appearance for the laf{ 60 years. He 
F4ined his tivelibood as a travelling chap- 
mau; old books were his ftaple commodity. 

May 1. At Pennycuick, Mr. Renton, 

—. At Queensferry, in the 91't year of his 
agey Mr M'Callum, furgeon. The early 
part of his life was fpent in the naval fer- 
vice of his country. At the ufuccefsful ate 
tack on Carthagena, in the year 1741, he 
Was landed to do duty asan affiftan: furgeon 
to the troops alooy with the celebrated Dr 

then alfe efitan naval furgreon, 
ef w. om he always {poke in terms of high 
efeem, 
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—. John Stewart, of Overton, Efq. for- 
merly of Calcutta, Bengal. 

2. Mrs Reid, of Ratho Bank. 

—. At Wing, Bucks, the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Jerome de Salis, D. D. one of his 
Majetty’s chapalins in ordinary, Count of 
the Holy Roman Enipire. 

3. At Preftonpans, Mr Hepburn, late 
Collefor of the Cuftoms. 


5. At Edinburgh, Anne, the only daugh- | 


ter of Colonel Robert Anitrather. 

—. At Glaigow, Mr David Black, mere 
chant, in the 74th year of his age. 

—. At Kilmarnock, Dr James Hendrie, 


8 At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Colonel ‘Thomas: 


Pringle. 
—. At Dundee, in the 22d year of his age, 
Mr James Scott, fon of Mr James Scort, 


Dundee, and partner of the firm of Meflts — 


Brown and Scott, merchants, Leith. 

—. At her houfe, Kothfay, ifle of Bute, 
Mrs Stewart, daughter of the late Allan 
M‘Lean, Efq. of Drimin. 

12. At Camberwell, Shouvell Blackwood, 
Efq. of Pittravie. 

13. At Jefsfield, Mrs Ramfay, reli&t of 
William Ranilfay, of ‘Femplehall, and 
mother of Capr. Ramiay of the royal navy. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mr James Douglas, 
goldiinith and affay mafter. 

17. Ae Clifton, near Briftol, Sir Alexan- 
der Ramfay, of Balmain, Bart. 

—. Mr Robert Tannahill, well known as 
the Renfrewfhire Poet. 

—. Mrs Collector Keith, aged 79. 

18. William Hunter Campbell, youngeft 
fon of William Campbell, clerk to the fig- 
net. 

19. Mr David Orme Keir, youngeft fon 
of the lace Dr William Keir, phyfician in 
London. 

—. At Loudon, Simon Frafer, Efq. of 
Caftle, Invernefs-fhire, aged 84. 

—. At Edinburgh, Dr Robert Lawfon, 
furgeen. 

—. At Banff, Mrs Anne Abernethy, 
mother of Captain Forbes Drummond, R. 


—. At Little Sheffield, J. Brown, aged 
$0 ; and on the fame day, his wife, aged 75. 
This couple had been married 52 years — 
‘Their remains were interred at Whittings 
tun; the hufaand beiny carried to the grave 
by fix grandfons, the wifes by (x grands 
daughters, and followed by four fons and 
four daughters. 

20. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mes Chrif- 
tian Mackay, widow of the Rev. John Eri- 
kine, D. D. of Carnock, one of the Minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, 
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v0, At London, Lord Bayning, aged 81. 

2!, At Bath, Major-General James 
Pringle, late of lodia, 

—. At Carplin, Mrs Raitt, widow of the 
Ceceafed Thomas Raitt, bfq. Longformecus, 

—. At Witbeach, aged 51, the Right 
Hon. Lady Mary Knollis, eldeft daughter 
ef Charles Farl of Banbury, and aunt to the 
prefent larl. 

—. Rachel Brown, of Temple Newfom, 
Leeds, aged 104. Her death was cauted hy 
her clothes having caught fire. 

—. At Kenleith Mill, Mr Andrew Allan, 
late of Peterfburgh. 

—. At Stevenhampton, Wilts, Mary Da- 
vis, aved 103. —She retained all her faculties 
to the laf. 

—. At Lowth, Lincolnfhire, Mr George 
Miadditon, aged 100. 

.2. Near L.ondon,aged 69, the Chevalier 
1)'Fon, memorable as a political characler, 
av Charge d'Affaires in this country, fiom 
the Court of France, but more fo on account 
ot the queftionable gender to which this ex- 
traordimary charaer naturally appertamedl. 
de will be on the recolleQion of many, that 
about 36 years ago policies were opetied 
to afcertain this extraordinary non-deicripr, 
tothe amount of 1.200.000 which was 
eventually decided and paid, upon a furgi- 
cal certificate, after perfonal examination, 
that the reputed Chevaher was a lemale.— 


Sloci:s aid Maries. 


The bren h phyfieran Perigailesi, however, 
who attended the Chevalier in his latt yy, 
ments, and examined the body on its dil 
jution, now pollitively declares, after the 
anatomical intpelion, that he is a 
perfeét male. 

28. At Lewh, Mr Charles Philip, fenior, 
merchant. 

24. At Glafgow, Mr Bell, jun. printer. 

25. Aged 73, the Rev. William Reid, M. 
A. Vicar of Aveley,in Fffex, and chaplin to 
the late Counrefs of Rothes| Mr Reid was 
formerly of Edinburgh, 

26. At Edinburgh, the Rev. J. Rober:- 
fon, late miniiter of Thorpton, in Northum- 
berland. 

os. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady 
Chrittian Krikine, daoghrer of 
William Farl of Kincardine, and reliQ ot 
James Erfkine, of Cardrofs, Ffq. 

—. Near Whithaven, Cumberland, Peter 
Honeyman, Efg. eldeft fon of Lerd Arma- 
dale. 

—. At Edinhurgh, Evelina, the youngett 
Gaughter of Daniel Forreit, State Lottery 
Office. 

—- At Dundee, aged 91, Mrs Elizabe:h 


Fyfe, daughter of the late James Fytie, hic. 


—. At Broomlands, Nrs Haldane, 
James Haidane, Efg. much and juftiy res 
gretted, 
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Rank [| 3 per cent. 
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Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
Lendon. 


4 Wheat | Barley. | Oats. Pe 


Ss. Se Je Be 
Nay 28. 85 124 | 34 4 
June 4.788 1¢4] 82 4 
86 LIS 338 47 299 371383 47 
47 | 


a8. 
Is. } 85 33 


Prices of Oat, Pease, end Barley Meal, in 
Ed: nburch Marke, per peed. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Oatmeal. ease 

1810, Barley Nieat 
Solis. | Price. Bolis. Price. 

12. 200 22 22 

S70 | 22 17 


Silo. | Wheat. | Darley. | Oats, f Pe 


Se Se Se & 

June 1. $40 50] 28 20] 21 3 
& [387 se 1°96 84) 33] 25 

$35 $1425 a4) 22 31,2 

Jus 51 127 so} ee 


TQ CORRESPONDENTS, 


he Observer No. 5, arrived this morth too late for insertion. 


We have 


been uncer the necessity of Milo’s communication till our nea.- 


Several Poeucal Pieces have been received, and are under consideration. 
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